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Spring Vheat- 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH PROTEIN) 


Kava. Wheat 
: MERLIN 

Texas Wheat 
pale write PRANCER 
Soft Wheat- — 


while BEAUTY KRUST caxes PASTRY 


Obaelbs ARTCRAFT 
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We are withdrawing the fol- 
lowing shorter patent flours 
for the duration of the Gov- 


‘‘Share-the- 
Wheat” Program. 


Kavas Wheat 


e@ ROYAL PRANCER 
@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


@ SPARKLING JEWEL 
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YOUR PRODUCT WILL 


Go Places” 
In A BEMIS BAG 


That’s literally true in two ways—as far 
as handling is concerned and as far as 
sales promotion is concerned. 


First, Bemis makes quality bags de- 
signed to withstand maximum handling. 
Second, Bemis Bags are designed with an 
eye to appearance—they make your pack- 
ages look better and sell better. 


Bemis Service includes unbiased pack- 
aging advice because we make all types 
of bags for the milling industry. Call 
your Bemis representative. 


i e Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 
Chatlows © Chicago '* Denver. «. Detroit Oklahoma City * Omaha * Orlando + Peoria 
East Pepperell « ‘Houston e Indianapolis . St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Louis ¢ Salina 
Kansas City « Los Angeles ¢_ Louisville _ Salt Lake City ¢ San Francisco. « Seattle 

Memphis e¢ Minneapolis « Mobile Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. 


y dl r ., U. 8. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
} THWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. 8. A., 1 
poe . domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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Public attention is now focused on 
bread and flour in a way that never be- 
fore has been true. People everywhere 
are “bread conscious.” 


Consumers are likely to be more criti- 
cal, too, of bread quality now. So it 
will pay a baker to produce the best 
possible loaf . . . and that means care- 
ful buying of top-notch 80% extraction 
flour. 


ISMERTA is the kind of flour you can 
depend on to be the best in the market. 
It is skillfully milled from good bak- 
ing wheats ... and ISMERTA 
will help put real quality in 

your loaf. 


SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Prospective World Food Production 
Above Last Year’s, But Below Needs 


Washington, D. C.—Prospects in 
May indicated that the world will 
produce more food than last year, but 
not as much as prewar, and effective 
conservation and distribution of sup- 
plies will remain essential if another 
critical food shortage is to be avoid- 
ed next spring, according to the Of- 


fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. 

This is the conclusion of a spring 
review as of May 15 of the world’s 
food situation, with special refer- 
ence to” 1946-47 production factors, 
such as weather, acreage and pro- 
duction facilities. 

The report is based upon regular 


and special reports by United States 
agricultural attaches and informa- 
tion from other sources, and is the 
first of four such surveys to be made 
during the production season at the 
request of the President’s Famine 
Emergency Committee. 

The current food situation has be- 
come more critical in the last three 
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KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


IDATED, FLOUR MILLS (1) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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months, as forecast in October, 1945, 
and February, 1946, reports by the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. Official rations have been re- 
duced in~-most food deficit areas. 
Even if increased efforts of surplus 
producing areas to supply food are 
carried out, it appears that already 
low rations will be further reduced 
in the deficit areas before new 
harvests. 


Northern Hemisphere 


Crop conditions in nearly all parts 
of the Northern Hemisphere thus 
far have been more favorable than 
a year earlier. A _ significant in- 
crease in acreage is expected and 
yields should be better than in 1945. 
However, acreages in most of the 
war-torn areas are considerably be- 
low normal and improvement of 
yields is limited by shortage of fer- 
tilizers and the shortage and poor 
quality of seed, work stock and 
equipment. Thus handicapped, food 
production is expected to be con- 
siderably below prewar levels, though 
substantially larger than in 1945. 


Europe 

In Europe, a considerable increase 
in grain and sugar production in 
1946-47 over the preceding year is 
in prospect, perhaps a slight increase 
in the production of fats, but little 
change in most other foodstuffs. Crop 
conditions in western Europe, most 
of southeastern Europe and the Medi- 
terranian region were reported to be 
good up to the end of April. 

In many parts of central and east- 
ern Europe, however, moisture de- 
ficiency has been reported. The ex- 
traordinary social changes, shifts in 
population and shortage of draft pow- 
er continue to restrict production. 

Early spring favored planting in 
the major portions of the Soviet 
Union. The total crop area seeded 
in the present territory is planned 
to be about 20,000,000 acres larger 
than the area seeded last year. 
Should this increase be realized, acre- 
age in the prewar territory would 
be about 90% of 1941. In early 
May some crop deterioration was re- 
ported in the Ukraine because of 
subnormal rainfall and a late spring 
was causing some lag in sowing in 
eastern regions. 


Far East 

Over-all prospects in the Far East 
also favor some expansion in acre- 
age but production of food crops 
will be considerably below prewar, 
especially if increases in the popu- 
lation are taken into account. 

Early spring rains in eastern In- 
dia are enabling the farmers to get 
their crops in early and under fa- 
vorable conditions. Conditions for 
the spring wheat crop of China also 
are favorable but prospects for the 
early rice crop in southern China 
have deteriorated due to drouth. 


Southern Hemisphere 


Some expansion in food produc- 
tion is also likely in the surplus 
In Brazil a rec- 
ord crop of rice is being harvest- 
ed and somewhat larger supplies of 
corn will be available for export. 
Exports will be limited, however, 
because of the necessity of extensive 
substitution of these products for 
wheat, for domestic consumption. A 
larger crop of sugar for harvest in 
1947 is expected in Cuba and an in- 
creased acreage of wheat has been 
sown in Canada with plantings com- 
pleted unusually early. 

In the Southern Hemisphere, 
where winter wheat crops are now 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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, 1945, 
Rela. BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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—_ in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 
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“4 ment... but management can provide proper plant 
ast layout to get maximum efficiency. No other factor 
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ex. can exert a greater effect in keeping production 
‘@ costs in line with competition. 
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costs and helps make a good product better. 
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. building for the grain, flour, feed and cereal indus- 
“ tries. Such competent counsel is essential protection 
F in planning wisely and building efficiently. 
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J ONES [ee Oinuitien Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for «Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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SALINA, KANSAS 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


@ FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President . g j 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer We offer you sixty-two years of 


A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
J. L. YOUNG present experienced management. 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





With flour supplies limited by government 












order, the smart baker is going to put more 
stress than ever on producing a loaf of the 
best possible quality. And he can count on 
POLAR BEAR flour to help. For we will 
continue to keep POLAR BEAR 80% in 
the forefront of top-quality flours. 
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St. Louis .. . Home of “Old Man River”’ e 


ST. LOUIS! 


.. + Transportation Center 


WATER! RAIL! TRUCK! AIR! 

Year around barge service on the Mississippi and its tributaries! 
Served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads! 

21 trunk lines—118,501 miles of railroad —47V%4% of total miles 

of railroads in the United States! 

286 road haul motor carriers—direct single line service to 36 states! 
Major airlines already operating in all directions! 

: ® Plus! All the flours you use, in one shipment, in any assortment. 


Switch to 
ST. LOUIS 


To Valier’s 


TODAY! 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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A great new name on burlap 





DISTR 
Cc 


New 
Associa’ 


. at é Right now... with a shortage ae 
direct from India’s top mills. | of cotton bagging, you can pre don 
probably find additional uses seer 
But even more, it means this burlap has had to meet for TOPMILL burlap bags. . 
For example, feed, flour, Brit 
seed, fertilizer, and hun- 
nearly one hundred years of experience in making burlap dreds of other products can 
be packed in TOPMILL. Get Pn 
the facts. Consult today with whale 
your Chase representative. sion be’ 


Chase TOPMILL has been thoroughly tested for ed Kin; 


“effectir 
tensile strength, and inspected for finish and appearance before it was port mé 


Yes, it’s a great new name—and it means great new things for buyers 


of burlap bags. It means, first of all, that Chase is again importing burlap 


Chase’s rigid specifications. Specifications, by the way, that are based on 


bags for every purpose. 











produce! 

made into bags. Remember this great new name — TOPMILL— A — 
week on 

“Whil 
$4,400, 06 
the Br 
Strachey 
G. Hard 
of food 


FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS yo 


it’s tops for many uses! 





” 
BOISE * DALLAS « TOLEDO + DENVER « DETROIT » MEMPHIS Wheat, 


BUFFALO e ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e¢ MILWAUKEE hea 
@ "ITTSBURGH + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOUS + GOSHEN, IND. meatien 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ NEW ORLEANS e ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY is about. 


OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, governm 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS, O, * HUTCHINSON, KAN. * WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Millers Optimistic on Wheat Plan 





More Bread, Flour 
Being Urged 
for Mine Workers 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Local leaders of 
mine workers have announced that 
»very effort is being made to obtain 
increased amounts of bread and flour 
for miners. Appeals have been made 
to officials operating the mines local- 
ly and to officials in Washington. 

Every mail brings to the offices of the 
mine workers’ organization protests 
from local unions that the bread and 
flour shortage is lowering working 
capacity and endangering the health 
of the miners and their families. 

Local sources indicate that bread 
supplies are down 40 to 50% of nor- 
mal and report intense grumbling at 
stores regarding the bread and flour 
shortage. One car of flour has been 
promised to one company this week, 
which is expected to stem the tide of 
discontent temporarily. 

Miners during the past three years 
have purchased less flour than for- 
merly while buying more baked 
goods, according to reports. 

District bakeries report a decline 
of 25 to 30% in bread production 
during June. Production is esti- 
mated to be 30 to 35% below pro- 
duction during June a year ago. 

No optimism is held regarding in- 
creases in sugar and fats allotments 
during the coming year, but the ma- 
jority of bakers think that the flour 
situation will improve after the end 
of July. Some bakers are reported 


to favor rationing as the best and 


fairest method to distribute the flour 
supply. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRIBUTORS RECEIVE _ 
CONSUMER PUBLICITY 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Association of Flour Distributors has 
secured considerable newspaper pub- 
licity, reaching hundreds of thousands 
of consumers, through a letter direct- 





ed by its president, Herbert H. Lang, 
to Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. 
In his letter Mr. Lang pointed out 
the seriousness of, and the reasons 
for, the flour and bread shortage in 
the metropolitan area. With bread 
lines being formed daily, he points 
out, it is well for consumers to be 
acquainted with the facts so that 
blame will not unjustly be placed up- 
on distributors and bakers. 





USDA OFFICIALS SYMPATHETIC 
TOWARD INDUSTRY PROPOSALS 


Millers’ Committee Suggests Amending WFO 144 to 
Stimulate New Crop Movement, Help in Maintain- 
ing Nearby Operations, and Green Dot Credit 





June CCC Wheat Loans Finished; 


No Arrangements Made for July 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Commodity 
Credit Corp. loans of wheat to spring 
wheat mills have reached the speci- 
fied limit of 50% of the mills’ 75% 
domestic flour grind for June, and no 
further loans are being made for this 
month. The total loaned in June was 
around 2,000,000 bus. 

James A. Cole, regional CCC direc- 
tor for the Northwest, said early this 
week that no arrangements have been 
made yet for loans of bonus wheat 
to mills during July. 


Spring wheat millers have urged 
CCC officials in Washington to slow 
up the exportation of bonus wheat to 
prevent this territory from being 
drained of wheat before the new crop 
becomes available. The agency offi- 
cials are reported to have looked up- 
on the request with favor, with indi- 
cations that approximately 12,000,000 
bus of wheat would be reserved for 
domestic milling in this area, but as 
yet the regional CCC office has re- 
ceived no instructions on the matter 
from Washington. 





Relatively Little New Wheat 
Reaching Mills in Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo.—Not much 
change has occurred in the pace at 
which new crop hard winter wheat 
is being sold by southwestern wheat 
growers: The total amount of wheat 
being sold has increased with the ex- 
pansion of harvest, but the percent- 
age of the crop ‘reaching millers’ 
hands still is relatively small and is 
effectively curbing mill operations 
and flour bookings. A growing box- 
car shortage is an additional handi- 
cap. 

Whether it is a desire to await 
final congressional decision on Office 
of Price Administration legislation 
or a more fundamental attitude 





British-Canadian Wheat Deal 
Called Threat to U. S. Trade 


Washington, D. C. — A bilateral 
Wheat agreement now under discus- 
sion between Canada and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom will, when completed, 
“effectively close the European ex- 
port market to United States grain 
producers,” Representative August 
Andresen (R., Minn.) declared last 
week on the floor of the House. 

“While Congress is considering a 
$4,400,000,000 loan to Great Britain, 
the British food minister, John 
Strachey, and L. J. Thomason and E. 
G. Hardwood of the British ministry 
of food are in Ottawa, Canada, for 
the announced purpose of negotiating 
a long-term contract for Canadian 
wheat,” Mr. Andresen told the House. 

This loan “would mean financing 
the destruction of our export grain 
markets,” Mr. Andresen charged. “It 
is about time that the United States 
government required guarantees for 


the protection of our producers be- 
fore discussing international loans.” 

Mr. Andresen and other wheat 
states congressmen contend that the 
British may use loan credits to pay 
for wheat, then enter into agreements 
to resell what isn’t needed in the 
British Isles to such countries as 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Norway 
and Sweden. 

Mr. Strachey, who was in Washing- 
ton early this week in connection 
with the new international food con- 
trol organization, made a press state- 
ment that any new agreement be- 
tween Britain and Canada will not 
be exclusive in the sense that the 
United Kingdom will buy all its 
wheat from Canada. 

In Ottawa, the Canadian minister 
of agriculture, the Hon. J. G. Gar- 
diner, stated during the week-end that 

(Continued on page 44.) 


toward holding new crop grain is a 
matter of opinion. No doubt both 
factors are involved. In either case 
the result is the same, the grain 
trade and millers have been able to 
buy only a small percentage of the 
wheat that growers have moved into 
country elevators. 

Growers are required to sell half 
of all deliveries after 15 days, but it 
appears now that many intend to 
ignore this requirement of WFO 144 
and there seems to be no likelihood 
that the government can or will at- 
tempt to enforce this provision, in 
spite of the recent statements of 
compliance officials calling attention 
to the $10,000 fine or a year in jail 
provided for those who violate the 
terms of WFO 144. 


Set-Aside Amount Light 

Reports from the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. office in Kansas City show 
the purchase of 3,216,868 bus of “set- 
aside” wheat in the period from June 
14 to 21, which would indicate that 
around 6,500,000 bus had been sold 
by growers to mills and elevators. 
There is some lag between sale and 
CCC purchase, so that figures re- 
flect an earlier period in the har- 
vest. Yet the 3,000,000 bus avail- 
able to industry in this period would 
hardly run the southwestern mill- 
ing industry for three days, allow- 
ing nothing for feed and other uses. 

Meanwhile, the heavy harvest has 
not been nearly matched by boxcar 
supplies, and more country elevators 
are heing blocked each day. A sur- 
vey by the Santa Fe lines this week 
reported 208 elevators blocked on 
that system alone, and other roads 
also were in trouble, although not 
yet to the same extent. 

Western lines have not been get- 

(Continued on page 44.) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—A milling in- 
dustry committee, meeting with U. S. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
in Washington last week, received 
a sympathetic reception to its pro- 
posals for a solution of problems 
arising under War Food Order 144, 
but as yet no definite decisions have 
been announced by the USDA. This 
delay is accounted for by the un- 
certainty over the fate of price con- 
trol. 

A price control bill vastly dimin- 
ishing OPA’s powers, but continuing 
the agency for a year, was agreed 
upon by a Senate-House conference 
late the night of June 24, and now 
goes to the Senate and House for 
final approval. Beyond that is the 
unanswered question whether Presi- 
dent Truman will veto or sign it. 


Millers Offer Plan 


The millers’ group asked that some 
assurance. be given the industry that 
spring wheat would not be drained 
out of the Northwest and that a 
certificate plan be offered farmers 
to protect them against price in- 
creases, thereby making new crop 
wheat available for export and do- 
mestic grind. It was roughly esti- 
mated by the committee that ap- 


' proximately 12,000,000 bus of wheat 


would be necessary to keep mills 
in the northern mill band across 
the country running until new crop 
wheat became available in adequate 
amounts. 

It was also suggested that the 
present provisions of WFO 144 be 
amended to eliminate the mandatory 
provision that 50% of the farmer's 
delivery to country elevators be sold, 
and that a certificate payment plan 
be instituted against 25% of his ac- 
tual sales to the country elevator. 
The certificate would protect the 
farmer against future price increases _ 
which might occur, it was asserted. 


Credit on Green Dot Wanted 


Concerning credit on green dot 
flour, the miller committee asked that 
85% of this production be credited 
to millers’ accounts in estimating 
their flour milling base. While the 
USDA did not reject this proposal 
out of hand, it was intimated that 
this suggestion might be used; but 
if it were, it might be necessary 
to require mills to assure the gov- 
ernment that definite but relatively 
small amounts of flour would be 
guaranteed to state and federal in- 
stitutions and some off-shore re- 
quirements. ; 

The millers’ committee left with 
‘the impression that the government 
intended to work out a method to 
correct some of the difficulties aris- 
ing under WFO 144, but such plans 
might have to be held up until the 

~ (Continued on page 44.) 
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Relief F rom Government Controls 
Predicted as Grain Crisis Eases 





FULFILLMENT OF EXPORT GOALS 
AND CROP NEWS REVERSE TREND 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
. Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 
Washington, D. C.—The world grain crisis has definitely ended, 


according to an outstanding official agricultural economist, and the 
time has come, he states, to examine our programs in the light of 


potential grain surpluses at the end of this year. 
tion of this can be expected shortly. 
by Herbert Hoover, prior to his 
that the famine emergency was to 


Only fats, oils and sugar will con- 
tinue in the shortage column, as far 
as agricultural commodities are con- 
cerned, according to the official 
source of this optimistic view, which 
holds that fats and oils will remain 
in acutely tight supply, possibly 
through 1947. Sugar supplies may 
not improve, but as supplies of other 
foods in famine countries are in- 
creased there may be a change in 
domestic psychology which will re- 
duce sugar allocations to these na- 
tions as long as other foods are 
available in relatively adequate 
quantities. 


Favorable Crop Portents 


The exceedingly optimistic wheat 
crop report of June 14 and announce- 
ment that the government relief ex- 
port program will have attained its 
goal in July are added contributions 
to the new point of view which is in- 
ducing grain and milling industry 
representatives to re-examine the 
250,000,000-bu wheat export program 
from the 1946-47 crop more criti- 
cally. 

Informed government sources ad- 
mit that relaxations in WFO 144, 
such as a reduction in flour extrac- 
tion rate, removal of the set-aside 
provisions and lifting of wheat use 
restrictions are probabilities, but may 
have to be postponed until Sept. 1, 
when the favorable portents should 
have materialized. The greatest ob- 
Stacle to a relaxation of these re- 
strictions is the tempo of the famine 
relief program, which is rolling along 
in high gear and will be difficult to 
slow down quickly. 

While granting that on the supply 
front all signs are favorable, some 
government officials say that it is 
necessary to await the fulfillment of 
these favorable indications, among 
which are the present indications of 
another bumper corn crop. It is 
freely predicted that when the next 


BAKER SWAPS 1946 CAR FOR 
: BREAD FLOUR 

The swap of his 1946 automobile 
for 350 bags of bread flour to keep 
his business going was reported by 
a Newark, N. J., baker last week. 
The baker, Frankie Pumice, said the 
car. is worth $1,450, the approxi- 
mate cost of the flour at the ceiling 
price. He reported that the deal will 
keep his bakery operating at least a 
month. 





Official confirma- 
It will support a statement 


world food survey, to the effect 


be one of 120 days’ duration. 





interim wheat report is issued on 
July 1 the total wheat yield will 
reveal a potential crop of 1,050,- 
000,000 bus. 

Corn crop conditions are exceed- 
ingly favorable across the entire 
Corn Belt, except in certain sections 
of Indiana and Illinois where excess 
rain has fallen, but agricultural ex- 
perts state that excess rain is a far 
less unfavorable influence at this 
time than drouth in that area. Long 
range weather forecasts of private 
grain companies reveal that the 
weather outlook for the balance of 
this year will produce another 3,000,- 
000,000-bu crop. 


Export Goal Questioned 

The 250,000,000-bu wheat export 
commitment is the first target of 
critics of the government program 
who have been converted to the op- 
timistic viewpoint. Doubts that the 
relief nations will require more than 
150,000,000 bus are being expressed 
and the planned export program is 
now being depicted as an effort by the 





United States Department of Agri- 
culture to maintain an outlet for 
grain surpluses. If continued, they 
say, famine publicity will represent 
an attempt to maintain the USDA 
as the central exporting factor to the 
exclusion of private exporting groups. 

International wheat exports from 
surplus countries to importing na- 
tions prewar did not exceed 500,000,- 
000 bus annually, one commentator 
points out. With the British gov- 
ernment about to conclude a long- 
term wheat purchase agreement with 
Canada to meet English requirements 
and provide England with an export 
potential to Belgium, Denmark, Hol- 
land and Norway, it is difficult to 
discern, he says, where we can dis- 
pose of 250,000,000 bus of wheat in 
world markets during the coming 
crop year unless we give the wheat 
away. Certainly there is no market 
for our wheat at our prices unless 
accompanied by a substantial sub- 
sidy. 


The British-Canadian Deal 


In the face of these conditions, 
which are revealed to be known in 
international trade circles at the 
State Department, the official indif- 
ference to the reported British-Ca- 
nadian wheat-flour deal amazes cer- 
tain government officials and pri- 
vate trade representatives. Only 
last week, in reviewing the outlook, 
one responsible government official 
commented that we were overlook- 
ing at this time, when we are giv- 
ing our wheat and other grains free- 
ly to famine countries, an oppor- 
tunity to make long-range trade 
deals with these countries. If a sub- 
stantial share of the western Eu- 
ropean and British wheat-flour ex- 
port business is to be lost now, start- 


(Continued on page 40.) 





D. A. FitzGerald Named to Post 


with Internationa! Food Council 


Washington, D. C.—Dennis A. Fitz- 
Gerald, top-flight agricultural econo- 
mist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been chosen 
secretary-general of the International 
Emergency Food Council which last 
week took over the work of the 
wartime Combined Food Board. Mem- 
bership in the Combined Food Board, 
which consisted of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Canada, has 
been expanded to include 20 nations 
and will have a nine-nation central 
committee. Dr. FitzGerald has been 
the USDA representative on the Com- 
bined Food Board and is reported to 
have made most of the critical deci- 
sions of that body. His new duties 
will temporarily remove him from his 
familiar haunts at USDA until the 
activities of this emergency commit- 
tee are concluded, probably some 
time in 1947. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Dr. FitzGerald to ‘the “post of sec- 
retary-general ‘of thé’ new group, 
L. A. H. Peters; Netherlands dele- 


gate to the council, stated that one 
of the great men responsible for 
the success of the relief feeding pro- 
gram “is D. A. FitzGerald.” 
Recently Dr. FitzGerald returned 
from a Latin American survey of 
food supply conditions where he had 
accompanied Herbert Hoover as the 
official government advisor. Previ- 
ously he had acted in a similar ca- 
pacity when Mr. Hoover made his 
world tour. It has been reported 
that following the world survey Mr. 


, Hoover told intimates that Dr. Fitz- 


Gerald is by far the outstanding agri- 
cultural economist in the world. 

Dr. FitzGerald has been with USDA 
since 1935, coming to that agency 
from the Brookings Institute. 

According to Dr. FitzGerald the 
first task at IEFC will be to organize 
that body to carry on the famine re- 
lief work without interruption. As- 
sociates of that group are now said 
to believe that the greatest problem 
facing them is that of fats and oils, 
which may continue in acutely criti- 
cal supply throughout most of 1947. 


Durum Allocations 
to Mills Resumed; 
Repay in Wheat 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Allocations of 
bonus durum wheat to mills by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. have been 
resumed following a temporary halt 
to work out a different method of 
payment, according to James A. Cole, 
regional CCC director here. 

Under the new arrangement, mills 
are required to replace the durum 
with either durum or bread wheat 
from the ‘new crop, At least 50% 
of the repayment must be made in 
durum or bread wheat obtained in 
the spring wheat area. The remain- 
ing 50% may be repaid from new 
crop wheat obtained in either the 
Southwest or the Pacific Northwest, 
Mr. Cole explained. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Freight Rates 
on Grain Up 3% 
by ICC Action 


Washington, D. C.—An increase of 
3% in freight rates for grain and 
other agricultural commodities has 
been granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in an order that 
raises the rates on other commodi- 
ties by 6%. The increases may be 
put into effect three days after 
July 1, 1946. 

The permitted 3% increase on ag- 
ricultural commodities and products 
is an actual increase over going 
rates. Larger increases, however, 
were granted to the eastern carriers 
—the so-called classification terri- 
tory—to reduce the rate of return 
differential which has existed be- 
tween the eastern lines and other 
roads. 

Officials in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration declined to comment on 
the ICC decision. They have pre- 
viously admitted, however, that this 
increase appeared inevitable but they 
hoped that the commerce commis- 
sion would give them more adequate’ 
warning so that the OPA could cor- 











MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN TRADE 
AT STANDSTILL 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Old-timers say 
that never before have they seen the 
trading floor at the Chamber of Com- 
merce as quiet as during the last few 
weeks. The pit is deserted, with 
trading in: grain futures stopped, 
while the tables in the cash grain 
section are bare of offerings. All the 
wheat coming in is earmarked for 
the Commodity Credit Corp., so does 
not show up on the floor. Traders say 
@ mass vacation period seems in or- 
der until the new crop begins moving. 
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rect price regulations to reflect high- 
er charges. 

In grain regulations, immediate ac- 
tion by OPA is deemed necessary, 
particularly on orders which estab- 
lish ceiling prices on the basis of 
freight off terminals. At the higher 
freight rates, the increases ordered 
by ICC would have the effect of re- 
ducing ceiling prices of grains in 
the producing areas while advancing 
them in the deficit areas where ceil- 
ings are determined on the basis of 
terminal price, plus freight. 


¥ ¥ 


Grain Rates Adjusted 


Washington, D. C.—Substantial in- 
creases in charter rates on grain and 
coal cargoes from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to continental Europe north of 
Gibraltar and a smaller increase on 
the commodities from the Pacific 
Coast were ordered by the War 
Shipping Administration to offset the 
increased wages recently granted 
seamen and other higher charges in 
the maritime service. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Elevators Petition 
for Increase in 
Handling Charges 


Kansas City, Mo.—Country eleva- 
tors on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade approved on June 19 the cir- 
culation of a petition requesting that 
the Office of Price Administration 
authorize a handling charge of 5c bu 
on all wheat. At present, a 5c charge 
is allowable on wheat handled for 
the Commodity Credit Corp., while 
the charge is 3c for any other 
wheat. 

Backers of the petition point out 
that a 2c increase will better cover 
wage, labor and insurance costs 
which have increased considerably 
since the 3c charge went into effect. 

In the past when wheat did not 
move at set ceilings, shippers were 
able to protect their costs by buying 
at wide enough margins, but under 
present conditions with all wheat 
moving at ceilings, shippers are not 
assured of such a protection. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL MILLS TO BUILD 
ORGANIC CHEMICAL PLANT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—James F. Bell, 
chairman, and Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., have an- 
nounced completion of plans and pre- 
liminary arrangements for construc- 
tion of a new organic chemical plant 
to be located at Kankakee, III. 

The new facility will be specially 
designed for the production of fatty 
acids and fatty acid derivatives. Fat- 
ty acids — processed from animal, 
vegetable and marine fats and oils— 
are used in the protective coating 
and other industrial fields. 

“The new plant will be an im- 
portant unit of the chemical division 
of General Mills, and will be under 
the supervision of Arthur P. Berry, 
manager of fatty acid operations,” 
Whitney H. Eastman, president of 
the division, said. 

Location of the plant will be on a 
30-acre site lying about one mile 
south of the city limits of Kankakee. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

J. T. SHERRY RESIGNS 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — J. T. Sherry, 
Pittsburgh representative for Henkel 
Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich., has re- 
signed, effective July 1. 
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One Third of Famine Relief Wheat 
Exports Shipped in Form of Flour 


Washington, D. C.—An official gov- 
ernment report designed to make our 
famine relief export program and 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture appear in the most favorable 
light will reveal that our crop year 
export commitment of 400,000,000 
bus of wheat for 1945-46 will be ap- 
proximately attained and that on the 
basis of the first six.months of 1946, 
the million ton monthly goal of wheat 
or wheat equivalent cereal tonnage 
can be easily completed in July. The 
official announcement is expected to 
be issued this week following two 
White House conferences of top offi- 
cials of the State Department, USDA 
and other interested government 
agencies. 


« Flour Volume Surprising 

Of significance to milling circles 
will be the information that under 
the wheat category, our exports of 
flour were approximately one third 
of the total, including shipments to 
occupation zones under military con- 


trol. This is considered surprising 
to trade observers, who believed that 
flour would play a less important part 
in the six-month program for 1946. 

Although it is still not known how 
the government will dress up its fig- 
ures for the official announcement, 


‘the following basic figures have been 


used in drafting the report: 

For the period January-June, 1946 
(inclusive), actual lifting of wheat 
amounted to 3,468,000 tons and flour 
1,608,000 tons (wheat equivalent). 
Corn and corn products exports for 
the period May-June, 1946, amounted 
to 363,000 tons of corn and 60,000 
tons of corn products (corn equiva- 
lent) all of which was bonus corn. 
Other exports made during the pe- 
riod January-April, inclusive, were 
30,000 tons of non-bonus corn, 70,- 
000 tons of rye, 13,000 tons of barley, 
and 182,000 tons of oats. 


Entire Commitments Met 


This makes a grand total of 5,795,- 
000 tons of wheat, wheat flour or 


equivalent cereal tonnage which will 
have been shipped into export relief 
channels by June 30, 1946. From 
this total it is assumed that with 
stocks of wheat which the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. obtained under the bo- 
nus plan, it will be relatively easy for 
the government to complete its en- 
tire commitment for the 6,000,000 
tons of grain during the first six 
months of 1946 by the early part of 
July. E 

When it is considered that in the 
last six months of 1945 we exported 
approximately 192,000,000 bus of 
wheat and flour to foreign countries, 
either as wheat or flour equivalent, 
it can be concluded that on the basis 
of the 1945-46 crop year we have 
fully completed our commitment. 

In the other categories, it is 
learned that virtually all rye ship- 
ments were made for private account 
and the oat export total was divided 
between government and private com- 
mercial. The extent of the oat ex- 
port movement was a surprise to 
trade officials. 





1945 Family Flour Sales 24.5% 
of Total Output, Bureau Says 


Washington, D. C.—One fourth of 
the total wheat flour production in 
1945 was marketed for use and con- 
sumption in the home, the Bureau of 
the Census reports in announcing the 
results of a special survey. 

The survey, covering 931 com- 
panies which operate 1,052 mills, was 
undertaken at the request of the mill- 
ing industry to determine how wheat 
flour manufactured during 1945 was 
distributed according to uses or pur- 
poses. 

Bakery flour, or flour produced and 
packed for commercial bakeries, in- 
stitutions, hotels, restaurants and 
government agencies, except direct 
exports, accounted for 59% of the to- 
tal; other commercial flour for the 
domestic market, industrial flour and 
flour for direct export, made up the 
remainder. 





This diagram shows the ultimate 
use of flour in the United States dur- 
ing 1945, and was prepared from 
statistics supplied by the Bureau of 


the Census. The small segment la- 
beled “Prepared Mix” includes pan- 
cake, muffin and cake flour and other 
flours packed in cartons, all of which 
was used in the home. Industrial 


flour includes granular flour for use 
in alcohol production. 


Wheat flour production in 1945 was 
distributed as follows, according to 
the bureau report: 


Production, 





% of 1,000’s 
Use total sacks 
Home baking* ...... 24.5 69,251 
ee eee 58.8 165,920 
oe a, Se ee 1.8 5,199 
Semolina and durum 3.8 10,633 
SE i 05:5. 46-0 8:-5:8 ee 6.5 18,316 
Po. |) 4.6 12,959 
100.00 282,278 
*This item includes all-purpose flour, and 
prepared flour mixes, including flour packed 


in cartons, which was 1.4% of the total. 


—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAY J. OWENS TO HEAD 
SALINA BOARD OF TRADE 


Salina, Kansas.—The Salina Board 
of Trade elected Jay J. Owens of J. 
Lynch & Co. president of the board 
at a meeting held June 11. A. T. 
Riley, Farmers Union Jobbing Asso- 
ciation, was elected vice president. 
Re-elected to the board of directors 
were B. K. Smoot, Salina Terminal 
Elevator Co; E. C. Wyatt, E. C. 
Wyatt Grain Co., and B. Lynch of 
J. Lynch & Co. New members elect- 
ed to the board of directors included 
A. F. Pyle, Morgenstern-Pyle Eleva- 
tor Co., and T. O. Moe of Shella- 
barger Mills. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. R. OSIECK NOT HERE 
ON OFFICIAL MISSION 


New York, N. Y.—F. R. Osieck, 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland, 
left here June 21 on his homeward 
journey, concluding a brief air voy- 
age to this country in the interest 
of meeting his mill connections and 
other suppliers of commodities han- 
dled by his firm.’ Although natu- 
rally interested in promoting export 
trade in flour between the United 
States and the Netherlands he was 
not on an Official mission in this 
respect, as might have been inferred 
from an account of his visit appear- 
ing in an earlier issue of The North- 





western Miller. Official representa- 
tions on behalf of the Netherlands 
importers of flour were made to 
Washington recently by J. P. Meurs, 
Meurs & Co., president of the Neth- 
erlands Association of Flour Import- 
ers, and also of government-con- 
trolled Imported Flour Distribution 
Board, and Theo. Verkley, Grippeling 
& Verkley, co-manager of the board. 
They sailed for home in mid-May 
after a two-month stay in this 
country. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. D. LYTLE RETIRES AS 
MILLERS’ GROUP MANAGER 


Portland, Oregon.—R. D. Lytle, 
secretary-manager of the North Pa- 
cific Millers Association, presented 
his resignation to the annual meet- 
ing of the association in Seattle last 
Friday. Mr. Lytle will retire because 
of ill health. He has been with the 
North Pacific Millers for many years, 
serving an extensive period as traf- 
fic manager and in later years as: 
manager as well as traffic manager. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS UPS GRAIN 
FUTURES TRADE MARGINS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—By action of 
the board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, higher margins on 
futures transactions in wheat and 
oats became effective in the Minne- 
apolis market June 24. 

Until further notice, the minimum 
initial margins on wheat will be 30c 
bu and on oats 15c bu. Minimum 
maintenance margins will be 20c on 
wheat and 10c on oats. Minimum 
initial margins on hedging and 
spreading transactions also were in- 
creased to the Clearing Association 
requirements, which are 20c on wheat 
and 10c on oats. ¢ 

No changes were made in the mar- 
gins applicable to barley, rye, corn 
and flaxseed for the reason that trad- 
ing for future delivery in those com- 
modities in the Minneapolis market 
has been suspended until further no- 
tice. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION IN APRIL 


CONTINUES DOWNWARD TREND 


Census Bureau Figures Show Drop of 1,055,000 Sacks 
From March—Nation’s Mills Operated at 
65.8% of Capacity 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
wheat flour during April totaled 19,- 
878,000 sacks, a decline of 1,055,000 
sacks from the March output and 5,- 
727,000 sacks less than the record 
total of 25,605,000 sacks produced in 
January, the Bureau of the Census 
reported June 19. 

The statistics upon which the re- 
port is based are from reports re- 
ceived from 1,098 mills, including 
those which were idle, owned by 984 
companies. Their production is esti- 
mated to be 98% of the United States 
total. 

April flour production was 5% less 
than that of March, and production 
expressed as a percentage of capacity 
was 65.8% for the month. 

An increase of one tenth bushel of 
wheat per sack of flour produced is 
noted in the report for April. Wheat 
per sack was reported at 129.0 lbs 
as compared with 128.9 lbs required 
during March, the first month the 
mills were producing 80% extraction 
flour. 

“Some of the decrease in produc- 
tion was seasonal,” the bureau stated 
in its report, “but a number of mills 
.reported unusual difficulties in obtain- 
ing wheat and some were still con- 
fronted with the problem of convert- 
ing to the higher flour extraction rate 
now in effect.” 

The decrease in production during 
April was hardly noticeable in some 
production centers, and very pro- 
nounced in others. In Buffalo, which 
accounts for approximately one 
eighth of the total production of 
wheat flour, April output was 7% 
less than that for March. 

In Minneapolis, the next largest 
production center, a decrease of 13% 
was reported, the bureau stated. 

Decreases at other important flour 
milling centers were: Kansas City 
9%; Seattle-Tacoma. 2%; Wichita 
1%; Fort Worth 8%; Hutchinson, 
Kansas, 27%, and Los Angeles 1%. 

During April 42,700,000 bus of 
wheat were ground as compared with 


KANSAS WHEAT YIELDS 
AMAZE DEALERS 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Amazing 
yield stories continue to reach Hutch- 
inson from over the wheat belt and 
grain men here are predicting a Kan- 
sas yield well in excess of 200,000,- 
000 bu. One 12-acre tract near here, 
where alfalfa was grown last year, 
was productive of an average of 51 
bus per acre, according to the own- 
er. 

The most amazing part of the big 
yields, however, is the production by 
old land. This county’s crop is now 
estimated at well in excess of 5,000,- 
000 bus. 

Rain which came in torrents early 
in the week, held up harvest for 24 
to 48 hours, depending on soil. So 
dry was the ground that it readily 
absorbed 11, to 214 inches of mois- 
ture. General rains over the entire 
central and southwest area were 
made to order for feed crops. 

The rains slowed grain movement, 
Hutchinson receipts barely passing 
1,000 cars for the week. 


Scr ee eremmeemnerenec emamoammyreet at eer 





45,000,000 bus during March. 

Offal production dropped 6% from 
311,000 tons to 292,000 tons. The 
flour extraction rate remained at ap- 
proximately 78%. 

Following the usual pattern, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota and, New York ac- 
counted for two fifths of the total 
wheat flour production. The 34 largest 
mills produced 35% of the total. 


APRIL FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for April, 1946, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 








Daily 
wheat 
Wheat Wheat flour 
No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 
000’s omitted 
Kansas .... 69 6,702 3,097 160,630 
Minnesota . 44 5,493 2,554 128,260 
New York . 33 5,460 2,538 118,510 
Missouri ... 50 3,445 1,599 96,010 
TOROS © soe os 30 2,790 1,281 75,100 
Illinois Coa “ae 2,018 945 69,270 
Washington. 16 2,256 1,041 49,400 
Oklahoma . 28 1,715 799 44,250 
ee 67 1,472 692 50,930 
Oregon .... 15 1,182 555 28,850 
Nebraska .. 30 1,17 553 27,490 
California . 9 679 318 16,620 
Iowa ...... 8 687 321 18,120 
Colorado .. 18 786 367 15,630 
Tennessee .. 64 549 256 30,190 
No. Dak. .. 8 775 360 16,840 
Michigan .. 41 682 318 20,260 
Indiana ... 43 645 302 27,170 
Kentucky . 74 563 263 23,430 
Montana 15 753 356 17,150 
(ree 22 465 218 12,680 
Virginia ... 94 413 193 24,310 
Wisconsin . 6 293 137 7,290 
Penn’lvania 122 380 172 23,370 
IGGRG. .. «ars 14 434 204 8,740 
No. Carolina 55 225 107 17,150 
Maryland . 26 231 108 9,490 
Georgia ... 11 61 29 3,360 
So. Carolina 13 33 15 3,470 
W. Virginia 11 25 12 3,530 
Other states* 29 356 168 14,050 
Total ....1,098 42,745 19,878 1,161,550 


*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 4, and Wyo- 
ming, 4. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


C. W. MAIBUCHER NAMED 
TO HEAD BOARD OF TRADE 


Indianapolis, Ind. — C. William 
Maibucher has been named president 
of the newly organized Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, Inc., according to 
an announcement by the newly elect- 
ed directors of the organization. 

The new corporation assumes all] 
assets and obligations of the old one, 
Mr. Maibucher said. The principal 
change is the elimination of a mor- 
tuary assessment insurance plan. 

Other officers named were Albert 
O. Deluse, vice president; George F. 
Butturff, treasurer; Freeman Brad- 
ford, secretary and general manager, 
and Ed A. Manlove, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Directors in addition to Mr. Mai- 
bucher, Mr. Deluse and Mr. Butturff 
are Isaac E. Woodard, Irving W. 
LeMaux, E. K. Shepperd, Edgar H. 
Evans, E. C. Barrett, John P. Frenzel, 
Jr., C. J. Hill, Bradehurst Elsey, John 
A. Reis, Edward B. Raub, E. E. Alli- 
son and Robert B. Evans. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MERCK & CO. REDUCES 
NIACIN 50c PER KILO 


Rahway, N. J. — Reduction in 
price of 50c per kilogram for niacin 
was announced June 21 by Merck & 
Co., manufacturing chemists. 

The company’s new schedule of 
prices for the vitamin, packed in fiber 








drums, is as follows: $6 per kilo in 

50-kilo drums; $6.10 in 10-kilo drums; 

$6.20 in 2%-kilo drums; $6.30 in 1- 

kilo drums, and $6.35 in 500-gram 

bottles. 

The quoted prices are f.o.b. Rah- 
way, New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles, freight al- 
lowed to Chicago and San Francis- 
co; freight equalized with New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CELEBRATES 80TH BIRTHDAY 
E. J. Henry, who retired some time 

ago as western traffic manager for 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, at Chi- 
cago, but is now living in Miami, Fla., 
on June 20 observed his 80th birth- 
day, and was the recipient of many 
congratulatory messages from friends 
in the milling and grain trades. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
UP 8.6% IN APRIL 


Census Bureau Reports Total Pro- 
duction of 265,000 Sacks by 
18 Reporting Mills 


Washington, D. C.—Rye flour pro- 
duction during April totaled 265,000 
sacks, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported June 19, an increase of 21,000 
sacks over March production. This 
increase was an 8.6% gain over the 
March output of 244,000 sacks. 

Since reports on rye flour produc- 
tion were not issued prior to June, 
1945, no comparisons with 1945 April 
production are available. 

In producing the April output, 588,- 
000 bus of grain were ground, .as 
compared with 537,000 bus for March. 

Offal resulting from the April grind 
totaled 3,100 tons as compared with 
2,680 tons during March. 

The census data for April was 
based on reports from 18 mills, which 
is two less than reported in the 
March statistics. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 














‘reported by the Bureau of the Census of 


the United States Department of Com- 
merce (000’s omitted): 


Offal 
Grain Flour pro- 
Month No.- ground, output, duced, 
1946— mills bus sacks tons 
yaa se 18 588 265 3,100 
eee 20 537 244 2,680 
February .... 21 580 260 2,990 
January ..... 21 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December .... 22 620 285 3,032 
November .... 24 577 263 2,779 
October ...... 23 581 261 2,857 
September... 24 598 264 2,978 
BUG cesevs 24 742 336 3,412 
GUE 20eeeires Be 659 297 3,091 
PERO ct osces 35 654 298 3,215 
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May Flour Output 
3,000,000 Sacks 
Lower, Bureau Says 


The Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates that only 16,900,000 sacks of 
wheat flour were produced in May, 
a decrease of 3,000,000 sacks, or 
15%, from the total of 19,900,000 
sacks reported for April. The esti- 
mate is based on reports from 964 
mills, out of a total of almost 1,100 
mills now reporting each month to 
the bureau. 

Similarly, the monthly grind of 
wheat dropped steeply from 42,700,- 
000 bus in April to an estimated to- 
tal of 36,300,000 bus in May, and 
offal production declined from 292,- 
000 short tons to 248,000 short tons. 
The downward course of wheat mill- 
ing activity since February is the 
sharpest since the monthly survey 
was started in 1923. 

Of the 964 mills whose reports 
have been received, 131 were idle. 
Since 31 of 134 mills yet to be 
heard from were idle in April, it 
may be expected that the number 
of idle mills in May should be close 
to 160. 

Owing to the record level of output 
which preceded the present downward 
trend, wheat flour production during 
the first 11 months of the current 
crop year, which began on July 1, 
1945, reached a high total of 247,- 
000,000 sacks, as compared with 230,- 
000,000 sacks for the corresponding 
period of the 1944-45 crop year, an 
increase of 7%. 

Detailed final statistics on flour 
production in May will be released 
later by the bureau. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASED CEILINGS ON 
PANCAKE MIXES URGED 


The pancake committee of the 
Millers National Federation has pre- 
sented a brief to the Office of Price 
Administration urging sharply in- 
creased ceilings on pancake mix and 
buckwheat mix to compensate for 
the cost increases since the present 
ceilings were established in Septem- 
ber, 1943. The data upon which 
this case rests were compiled by the 
federation from reports submitted by 
producers of these products, accord- 
ing to a federation announcement. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. These returns include 


only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more 


annually. 


—————_Production 
Wheat 
porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 
000’s omitted———______—_, 


Month and year Mills re- Wheat 


sacks of flour 
Pet. of Lb 


total whet 


— Daily wheat capac- pe 
flour ca- ity op- sac 











1946— — 
Cnr rier 1,098 42,745 19,878 292,140 1,162 65.8 129.0 
BER «o's 9.06 ve% o's 1,093 44,975 20,933 311,490 1,160 69.4 128.9 
i, oy | > ee 1,078 59,361 23,511 516,450 1,155 91.3 139.6 
SORUBEY  sicswoses 1,057 59,591 25,605 519,040 1,154 85.3 139.6 

1945— 

December 52,974 22,732 462,550 1,158 78.5 139.8 
November 52,403 22,488 457,460 1,156 77.8 135 8 
October 57,752 24,805 501,860 1,156 79.5 138.7 
September 51,885 22,212 453,050 1,156 80.0 140.2 
Pre 54,460 23,205 478,620 1,153 74.5 140.8 
°C Ora ee 52,281 22,247 462,320 1,152 77.2 141.0 
:, ere tee 53,435 22,850 471,410 1,154 76.1 140.3 
REET 54,541 23,376 477,250 1,151 78.1 140.0 
, eee 50,627 21,702 443,150 1,153 75.3 14( 0 
March 51,284 22,053 446,920 1,151 71.0 139.5 

February 46,893 20,138 407,900 1,150 76.1 13! 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 760 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pet. 

of ca- Lbs of Lbs of 
-—Production—, Daily wheat. pacity wheat off: 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sac 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, tons. pacity, sacks ated of flour . of flour 
April— —_.———000’s omitted te ; 

RSE 40,666 18,925 277,410 1,060 68.7 128.9 29.3 

| Fae 48,730 20,892 426,530 1,043 80.1 139.9 40.8 

| ae 39,799 17,217 340,690 1,040 66.2 138.7 39.6 

|. ee 39,418 17,058 335,590 1,025 64.0 138.6 39 
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Congress Ready to Pass Price Bill 





AMENDED VERSION CONTAINS - 
DECONTROL BOARD PROVISION 


Secretary of Agriculture Would Have Authority Over 
Food Price Policies—Subsidy Fund Cut to $1,000,- 
000,000 for End on April 1, 1947 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 
Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate 
proposal to end price control over 
livestock, dairy and poultry products 
was killed by congressional conferees 
in reaching an agreement to extend 
price control for one year, ending 
June 30, 1947. 

The provision for a price decontrol 
board, as contained in the Senate 
version of the bill, was accepted by 
the conference committee, however. 

The price decontrol board, inde- 
pendent of OPA, would have the au- 
thority to overrule the price admin- 
istrator or the secretary of agricul- 
ture if they failed to remove controls 
from specific commodities. 

The decontrol board would consist 
of three members appointed by the 
President and subject to Senate ap- 
proval. No more than two members 
could be of the same political party. 

Subsidies have been reduced to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000, of which 
$869,000,000 is earmarked for food 
subsidies. All subsidies, except those 
on metals, will end April 1, 1947, ac- 
cording to the bill which will be 
voted upon by Congress this week. 
The reduced food subsidy fund rep- 
resents the shorter duration in which 
the subsidy money may be expended. 

Control over ‘food price policies 
passes to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who is authorized to certify 
each month to the Office of Price 
Administration a list of agricultural 
commodities which are in short sup- 
ply and OPA is not permitted to 
maintain maximum prices on such 
commodities unless the secretary cer- 
tifies them to be in short supply. The 
secretary is also authorized to order 
OPA to increase price ceilings to 
attain necessary production of agri- 
cultural commodities. 


Butler-Wherry Amendment In 


The Butler-Wherry amendment is 
included in the bill which goes to 
Congress. This amendment was in- 
troduced as a protection to farmers, 
who have sold or may sell wheat in 
the future, against capricious price 
changes made by the government. 

In addition, an amendment repre- 
senting the joint efforts of Senators 
Brewster and Aiken, to relieve feed 
shortages in deficit areas has been 
added to the bill and authorizes, but 
does not direct, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to allocate feed which the 
Department of Agriculture controls 
to areas where the secretary deter- 
mines that a feed shortage éxists. 

Other proposals adopted by the 
conference committee include the 
Fulbright amendment which prohib- 
its OPA from requiring wholesalers 
and dealers of farm machinery to 
absorb cost increases which have 
been granted producers of such ma- 
chinery by OPA. 





FLOUR SUBSIDY TO CONTINUE 

Washington, D. C.—The flour sub- 
sidy will continue under the provi- 
sions of the price bill as approved 
by Congressional conference commit- 
tee. The details of how the $1,000,- 
000,000 subsidy fund will be allocated 
between various classes of foodstuffs 
have not been worked out. 


The bill now approved by the con- 
gressional conferees goes to Congress 
for approval which probably will be 
given promptly and the President is 
expected to receive the bill not later 
than Thursday of this week. His 
approval is expected now that the 
decontrol actions over the major food 
commodities have been eliminated. 

OPA is given 30 days after July 1 
to effect such changes in its regula- 
tions as may be required under the 
new price bill. 

The Taft pricing amendment, which 





> 


was previously accepted by the con- 
ference committee last week and 


permits producers and manufactur- . 


ers and processors to add cost in- 
creases which have occurred since 
Oct. 1-15, 1941, is interpreted to 
bring agricultural producers under 
this provision. In regard to grains 
it is believed that most OPA ceilings 
now are set high enough so that no 
adjustments will be required under 
this amendment. 

There is a provision in the Taft 
amendment, inserted by Sen. Hoey of 
North Carolina, which permits the 
inclusion of advertising expense in 
calculating costs under the Taft 
amendment. 


Text of Amendments 


Texts of approved amendments af- 
fecting grain and feed interests fol- 
low: 

Brewster-Aiken amendment—‘Sec. 
14. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
through the Commodity Credit Corp. 
or otherwise, is hereby authorized to 
allocate feed which he controls to 
feeders of livestock and poultry in 
domestic areas which he may deter- 
mine to be in an emergency shortage 
condition with respect to poultry and 
animal feed.” 

Butler-Wherry amendment—“Sec. 
16 (a). In the event producers of 
wheat are required by an order is- 
sued pursuant to the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, as amended, to 





Chemists Report Excellent Results 
from New Crop of Hard Winter Wheat 


Wichita, Kansas.—With heavy test 
weight and good color, the new hard 
winter wheat crop is giving excellent 
milling results, according to the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists crop re- 
porting committee, which assembled 
in Wichita, June 20 to discuss the 
characteristics of the new wheat. 

“Wheat has all been of a heavy 
test weight with uniform plump ber- 
ries. Color has been superior to the 
color of the flour made from old 
wheat just prior to the advent of the 
new wheat,” the committee said in 


its first report on the 1946 crop. “The . 


quality of the gluten has been good 
and there has been a noticeable de- 
crease on the amount of the poor 
varieties of wheat found in the vari- 
ous samples, as compared to last 
year. Wheat which has moved to 
market has been varieties generally 
accepted as of good quality.” 

Contrary to normal blending prac- 
tices, the committee pointed out, mill- 
ing stocks of old wheat have been 
exhausted so that mills, if they are 
to deliver any flour, are being forced 
to mill it all from new wheat. The 
report recommended that bakers 
should immediately begin blending 
new and old wheat flour if old wheat 
flour is available. 

From the territory ordinarily sur- 
veyed by the committee at this time, 
the new wheat which has moved to 
market to date has been predominate- 
ly of the early ripening varieties. 
The protein has averaged low. The 
Enid, Okla., Board of Trade labora- 
tory reports an average of 10.88% 
protein on 7,500 cars of new wheat. 
The Kansas State Grain Inspection 
Department reports an average of 


11.03% protein on 1,714 cars of wheat 
from northern Oklahoma, south cen- 
tral Kansas and scattered areas from 
southwestern Kansas. 

In reviewing the characteristics of 
new wheat flour which will be avail- 
able to bakers, the committee point- 
ed out that at the beginning of this 
crop new wheat flour will run low 
in protein content and thus will bear 
watching in bakeries. Mixing and 
absorption should be observed close- 
ly. 

An appreciable reduction in mixing 
time and absorption is shown by sam- 
ples tested by committee members, 
but the amount of reduction will de- 
pend upon shop conditions. No major 
change in sponge fermentation or 
floor time has been observed. The 
committee also agreed that the use 
of yeast food is necessary, but no in- 
crease is advisable. 

“Mills will continue to adjust the 
diastatic level in their flour and bak- 
ers should not find it necessary to 
change the amount of diastatic sup- 
plements which they have been ac- 
customed to using,” the chemists re- 
ported. 

In concluding its report the com- 
mittee stressed the fact that the re- 
sults gathered so far are based en- 
tirely upon the early movement of 
wheat and early shipments of new 
wheat flour and should not be con- 
sidered representative of the crop. 

As. the harvest has progressed 
there is evidence of some higher pro- 
tein wheat, it was brought out at the 
meeting. The amount or quality of 
this wheat is undetermined at this 
time, but supplementary reports. will 
be issued as soon as possible. 


sell all or any part of wheat deliv- 
ered to an elevator prior to April ‘1, 
1947, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
shall offer to purchase the wheat so 
required to be sold at a price deter- 
mined as follows: The purchase price 
paid for the wheat shall be the mar- 
ket price at the point of delivery as 
of any date the producer may elect 
between the date of delivery and 
March 31, 1947, inclusive; provided, 
however, that only one election may 
be made for each lot of wheat; and 
provided, further, that the producer 
may not elect a date prior to the 
date on which he mails a written 
notice to Commodity Credit Corp. 
of his election. In the event the pro- 
ducer does not notify Commodity 
Credit Corp. in writing by March 31, 
1947, of his election of a date for 
determining the market price, such 
date shall be deemed to be March 31, 
1947. 

“(b) Any producer of wheat who, 
prior to the date of enactment of this 
act, has sold any wheat pursuant to 
the requirements of paragraph (ee) 
(1) of War Food Order No. 144, may, 
at any time within 30 days after the 
date of enactment of this act, pay 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. a sum 
equal to the amount for which ‘he 
sold such wheat. Any producer pay- 
ing such sum to the ~- Commodity 
Credit Corp. shall be deemed to have 
sold and delivered to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. as of the date he pays 
such sum a quantity of wheat equal 
in grade and quality to the quantity 
sold by him pursuant to such re- 
quirements and the purchase price to 
be paid to him for such wheat shall 
be determined in the same mariner 
as in the case of a sale of wheat to 
the Commodity Credit-Corp. pursuant 
to the provisions of subsection - (a) 
of this section.” - 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA BOOSTS CEILINGS ON 
CORN MILLING PRODUCTS 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has amended 
Maximum Price Regulation 305 to 
reflect the recent corn price increase 
in the-ceiling prices of certain pack- 
aged corn products, grits and other 
corn milling by-products. j 

Text of the amendment follows: 








PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
(MPR 305, Amdt. 16) 


Corn Meal, Corn Flour, Corn Grits, Hominy, 
Hominy Grits, Brewers’ Grits and Other 
Products Made by a Dry Corn 
Milling Process 


A statement of the considerations. in- 


volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith; has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

Maximum Price Regulation 305 is amend- 
ed in the following respects: 

1. Paragraph (d) (2) of Section 1351.1756 
is amended to read as follows: 

(2) To the price so determined; he 
shall add a sum equal to 90c per 100 Ibs 
computed upon the net weight of the 


product in the case. 
2. Paragraph (f) (2) of Section 1351. 
1756 is amended to read as follows:* 
(2) To the price so determined, he shall 
add a sum equal to $1.03 per 100 Ibs for 
corn meal or $1.08 per 100 lbs°for eorn 
grits, computed upon.the -net weight, of 
the ‘product in the Case. , ee hes 
This amendment. shall become éffecti¥e 
June ~17; 1946. rs aute . : 
Issued this 17th day of June, 1946,_ — 


PAUL A,..PORTER, ..., 

Administrator. 

Approved: Juné 11, 1946." -:- => We 
N. E. DODD, e = ae 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
(F. R. Doe, 46-10326; Filed, June 17, 1946; 
> 11:36 a:m.) aes Jecy 
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FLOUR SALES HAND-TO-MOUTH: 
MILLS FACE UNCERTAINTIES 


Future of Subsidy and Price Controls, Plus New Crop 
Wheat Marketing Confusion, Prevent Selling 
Initiative—Demand Remains Urgent 


Flour business remains at low ebb, 
despite increasing new crop harvest- 
ing in the winter wheat belt. Few 
mills can be assured of enough wheat 
to make forward commitments in the 
face of all of the uncertainties ahead 
and the few sales being made are re- 
corded as the flour is shipped. Wheth- 
er there will be a flour subsidy after 
June 30, and how much, and wheth- 
er ceilings will be the same, higher 
or gone entirely are just a few of 
the simpler questions involved in the 
selling of flour. 

Of the two sources of wheat open 
to millers—Commodity Credit Corp. 
loan wheat and new crop purchases 
—neither amounts to enough now to 
insure operations anywhere near ca- 
pacity for the balance of June. Ex- 
cept in Texas and Oklahoma, few 
mills will come near their domestic 
June quotas of 75% of last year in 
spite of the early harvest. Spring 
wheat mills fear that heavy ship- 
ments of bonus wheat out of the 
Northwest for export may deplete 
supplies for milling long before the 
new harvest starts, although unoffi- 
cial promises of about 12,000,000 bus 
being made available to mills are 
viewed with hope. 

Pressure to buy flour shows no let- 
up, with most purchasers willing to 
accept almost any kind of contract 
or agreement and occasionally some 
outside considerations. Yet all of 
these things have little temptation 
value as long as millers have to won- 
der where they will get their next 
car of wheat. Little, if any, export 
flour is being sold to countries which 
obtained quotas under the July- 
August export allocations for the 


same reason that domestic sales are 
lagging. 
Southwestern Sales Drop 

Sales of southwestern mills last 
week averaged only 15% of capacity, 
as compared with 42% the preceding 
week, when there was a flurry of 
sales to the government, and 34% a 
year ago. Bookings might have been 
a little better had mills had assur- 
ance of what might happen in July. 
Without it, they are confining their 
bookings to what they expect to pro- 
duce in the remainder of June and 
recording those sales practically from 
day-to-day. The influence of CCC 
loans of wheat to mills and some 
acquisition of new crop supplies is 
evident in moderate increase in op- 
erating time. The average rate of 
mill activity at Kansas City last 
week rose from 49 to 64%, but there 
still are important mills in that area 
which did not turn a wheel last week. 

Spring wheat mills in the North- 
west booked 24% of capacity last 
week, as compared with 33% a week 
earlier and 58% a year ago. Several 
of the larger plants report that they 
have ground out their June bakery 
contracts, have used.up all the wheat 
they had on hand and expect to close 
down soon. Few mills are entertain- 
ing offers to sell flour for July ship- 
ment, due to wheat and subsidy un- 
certainties. Whenever mills have -a 
little wheat to spare and can squeeze 
in a car of flour for regular custom- 
er they do so, billing it at the price 
on date of shipment. 


Eastern Distribution Embarrassing 


Buffalo business is at a standstill 
as mills await subsidy action and 





Macaroni Makers Clamor for Durum 
Granulars; Grain Prospects Dark 


Virtually every macaroni manufac- 
turer in the nation is in the market 
to buy durum granulars, but mills are 
unable to satisfy all requests. Old 
contracts have been fairly well 
cleaned up, but with the raw ma- 
terial supply as it is, millers are not 
free sellers. They have standing or- 
ders and whenever they can ship a 
car to a customer they do so, bill- 
ing it at price on day of shipment. 
This is the only way mills can pro- 
ceed until the uncertainties surround- 
ing the future are cleared up, they 
state. 

Durum mills are getting about 
enough grain from the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to afford them a 50% 
run for the remainder of the crop 
year if deliveries continue at present 
level. 

Millers say that the outlook for 
the durum crop, outside of the Red 
River Valley area, is none too good. 
Men who have been out in the terri- 
tory say that lack of moisture 
throughout western North Dakota, 
where most of the durrum is pro- 
duced, is turning the fields yellow 
and that there is no subsoil mois- 
ture reserve. Millers aré decidedly 
pessimistic, and are satisfied that 
only ideal growing conditions with 


frequent, saturating rains, will pro- 
duce anything like a normal crop. 

Eastern macaroni makers report a 
tremendous demand for their prod- 
ucts, accentuated by the shortage of 
meats, bread and rice. Shortages of 
durum granulars and _ cellophane 
packaging materials Amplify their 
troubles. The only ray of hope is a 
possible early increase in ceilings for 
macaroni and noodles to compensate 
for increased ingredient costs. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, June 22, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
4 


1 Durum or better...... $1.94 $1.9 

2 Durum or better...... 1.93 1,93 
3 Durum or better...... 1.92 Shes 
4 Durum or better...... 1.91 

6 Durum or better...... 1.89% seus 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.84 1.84 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
June: 16-22 .......05. 151,254 72 
Previous week ....... 162,030 77 
BOGE GG eye eae ts 191,523 91 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-June 22, 1946 ............ 9,479,529 
July 1-Jume 23, 1945 ..cceceeeees 10,350,772 


*Preliminary, 


wheat to grind. Some plants are 


running on government orders and a. 


little CCC wheat for domestic milling 
was received, but the amount is small 
in relation to demand. A few cars 
of southwestern flour have arrived at 
New York, but the problem of dis- 
tribution is embarrassing. No matter 
how it is handled, some users feel 
that they are not getting a propor- 
tionate share. 

Reports of new business at Boston 
are extremely rare. All bakers are 
feeling the pinch, with some faced 
with closing unless flour is received 
soon. A few commitments of mini- 
mum carlots were granted by south- 
western mills for immediate ship- 
ment, but the outlook after June 30 
is dark. Philadelphia bakers’ stocks 
continue to dwindle. Coal miners in 
the Pittsburgh area have told Area 
Coal Mines Administration officials 
that they will not work unless they 
are provided more meat, bread and 
flour. The only flour received the 
past week was a little family flour 
and the amount was not sufficient 
to ease the critical shortage. 


Situation More Acute 


The few cars of flour sold at Chi- 
cago last week went to jobbers and 
bakers in urgent need. New crop 
offerings are very limited. Cleveland 
jobbers report the flour supply sit- 
uation more acute than ever before, 
with prospects not very bright for 
the next week or two. Reductions in 
sugar rations and scarcity of fats are 
switching bakery production to bread 
instead of sweet goods. St. Louis 
mills still are unable to satisfy the 
heavy demand for flour. 

In the Southeast, Atlanta reports 
that flour users are desperate al- 
though bakers still are operating. 
Some are down to 50% capacity and 
others are running at a 25% reduc- 
tion. Nashville blenders have been 
able to pick up an occasional lot of 
new crop flour from southwestern 
mills for immediate shipment, which 
has kept them in operation. Sales 
are being limited to stretch supplies 
until more new crop flour arrives. 

Pacific Northwest mill - operations 
for domestic account are light, but 
some mills are grinding on govern- 
ment orders, which gives a total run 
of about 85% of capacity. Few mills 
have taken advantage of the govern- 
ment offer to borrow wheat. Bakers’ 
stocks of flour are running low,, but 
few of them have entirely discon- 
tinued pastries. 


Production 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 183,475 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 2,509,814 sacks, compared with 2,- 
327,247 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,586,185 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,946,686 sacks and 
three years ago 2,748,220. Produc- 
tion increased 59,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week; 179,000 in 
ithe Southwest; 18,000 in Buffalo, 
while production decreased 26,000 
sacks in the central and southeastern 
states, and 47,000 sacks in the north 
Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$150,000 BAKERY FIRE 


Wildwood, N. J.—A new addition to 
the Latimer Bakery here was de- 
stroyed in a $150,000 fire, which al- 
so consumed 300 bbls of flour and 
100 Ibs of sugar. The original bak- 
ery, in operation since 1913, was not 
harmed. 
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FEEDSTUFFS DEMAND 
CONTINUES PRESSING 


— 
Ingredient Search by Mixers Holds 
Prices Strong at Ceilings—De- 
mand Exceeds Output 


Demand for feedstuffs has lost 
none of its urgency, despite good 
pastures and generally favorable out- 
door feeding conditions. Many feed 
manufacturers are reported operating 
at only 40 to 50% of capacity, and 
the output of formula feeds is short 
of requirements. Demand from feed 
manufacturers for ingredients con- 
tinues to run far ahead of the cur- 
rent output, and it is the broad and 
aggressive demand from this class of 
trade which keeps the general supply 
situation so tight. Prices remain 
strong at ceiling levels and shipments 
and deliveries are applied entirely on 
former commitments with no general 
offerings. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration index number 
of feedstuffs prices has advanced 
about a point as a result of higher 
maximum prices on distillers’ dried 
grains, standing at 205.6, compared 
with 204.5 last week and 164.9 for 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


Millfeed Remains Scarce 

Supplies of millfeeds increased 
slightly at Buffalo as a result of 
larger mill operations. Allocations 
were larger, but there were no gen- 
eral offerings and prices held at maxi- 
mum levels. 

Warm temperatures and a prolonged 
dry spell over a somewhat broad 
area centering on Kansas City low- 
ered the carrying capacity of pastures 
and intensified the demand for manu- 
factured feeds in that region. Con- 
sequently, the feedstuffs supply sit- 
uation shows only a moderate im- 
provement there. Limited supplies 
of new crop feed grains are being 
marketed. Mill grind has increased, 
but the over-all production has not 
expanded sufficiently to ease the 
tightness to any great extent. 

In the Chicago area, the situation 
remains about the same as it has 
been the last few weeks. The demand 
is far in excess of available supplies 
with millfeed production very low as 
a majority of the mills remain closed 
down. 

The flour run in Minneapolis was 
somewhat larger, offerings of wheat 
millfeeds were entirely absent, except 
for occasional ton-lot orders for mill 
door pickup. Feed shipments from 
Minneapolis last week amounted to 
14,310 tons, a drop of 2,700 from last 
week. Shipments a year ago amount- 
ed to 19,680. The decline compared 


with a year ago is accounted for 


mainly by the sharp decrease in 
wheat millfeed shipments. These ton- 
nage figures include wheat millfeeds 
ground grain feeds and formula 
feeds. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 29,946 tons last week 
according to figures compiled by Th 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfee 
yield per hundredweight of flour. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 25,722 tons 
in the week previous and 58,869 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Cro) 
year production to date totals 2,562,- 
962 tons as compared with 2,860,652 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prospects Improve; Mills 
Unable to Get Much 


Farmers Ignoring Set-Aside Order—Little Hope for 
Increased Sales Until Storage Overflows 


A bright spot in the otherwise very 
drab wheat situation is the mid- 
month official crop report showing 
surprisingly good yields of winter 
wheat, which more than offset some 
decline in ‘spring wheat prospects. 
On the basis of conditions as of 
June 14, the nation is headed for a 
total wheat crop of 1,033,000,000 bus, 
made up of 809,000,000 bus of win- 
ter and 224,000,000 bus of spring 
wheat. 

Movement from farms is on the 
increase, but the amount being re- 
leased by farmers for sale to mills 
still is disappointing. Growers are 
not living up to the set-aside re- 
quirements of WFO 144, and there 
seems to be little that can be done 
by the government to enforce them. 
About the only hope is that when 
commercial and farm storage is filled 
to overflowing, grain will have to 
move into processing channels. Box- 
car shortage is becoming increasing- 
ly troublesome in the Southwest, 
where nine principal markets last 
week received 9,289 cars of wheat, as 
compared with 6,976 the previous 
week and 4,958 a year ago. 

The spring wheat movement, which 
has been heavy the last month, 
showed a further decrease last week 
and was:wholly through Commodity 
Credit Corp. channels. Minneapol's 
had 633 cars, or barely half of the 
previous week’s total, and Duluth 
reported 615, or about one third 
of the run a week ago. No 
increase in the movement is expected 
until the harvest is well under way 
in the Northwest and the producer is 
forced to market because of lack of 
storage space. Buyers still are bid- 
ding for the new crop for future de- 
livery, but the country is showing 
little or no interest. Meanwhile, 
mills are limited to the scattered lots 
available under’ previous contracts 
or amounts doled out by the CCC 
on loans to be repaid from the new 
crop. 

Little Left for Mills 

No notable loosening in cash wheat 
markets has yet been apparent at 
Kansas City, despite another week 
of wheat harvest. Slow sales by 
farmers, shortage of boxcars and CCC 
set-asides leave only a minor amount 
FLEA ELI LLL DADE LEI LOLI LADL ENG DEEL AER LENA 


RUST DAMAGE TO WHEAT 
APPEARS REMOTE 


Little change in stem rust ‘preva- 
lence in wheat is evident, according 
to reports to the United States Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine. West of the Mississippi River 
and south of central Kansas, wheat 
is at least in the medium dough stage 
and is being forced toward maturity 
by hot winds. As stem rust is light, 
damage in that area now seems im- 
possible. Northward in central and 
northeastern Missouri, there is a 
trace or a little more in susceptible 
varieties. East of the Mississippi, a 
small amount of stem rust has been 
found in a few fields in southern Illi- 
nois, but none in northern Illinois. In 
southern Ohio, stem rust has been 
found in about 40% of the fields ex- 
amined, with the wheat in the milk 
to soft dough stage; the infection 
ranged from trace to 10% prevalence, 
with 75% prevalence in three fields. 











ENID RECEIVES HEAVY 
WHEAT ARRIVALS 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Harvesting 
of the state’s wheat crop in the 
northwestern and northern portions 
is now in full swing with practically 
ideal harvesting weather prevailing. 
In the southern area, harvesting is 
80% completed. From 400 to 600 cars 
daily are pouring into the Enid, Okla., 
terminal, the largest in the state. The 
crop is already estimated at above 
last year’s crop and far above the 
normal yield. The Enid terminal 
storage capacity of 7,750,000 bus will 
be full by July 1, despite efforts to 
keep it moving out, according to re- 
ports. 





of free wheat for millers and the 
grain trade. Most mills have been 
able to buy only a few cars, except 
where they own country stations or 
can take in “wagon” wheat from the 
producer. Only a few cars have been 
posted as sold on the open cash mar- 
ket at Kansas City, and apparently 
only a moderate amount in inter- 
office transactions has been accom- 
plished. Bartering and various kinds 
of deals still are conspicuous in the 
wheat buying picture. A good deal 
of millfeed has been traded for the 
privilege of buying new crop wheat 
at about a one to five ratio. 

Typical of the situation in Kansas 
at present is the report of one mill- 
ing company, with a line of country 
elevators, which took in 850,000 bus 
of wheat in the past week and bought 
136,000 or 16% of the total. Half of 
this had to be set aside for the CCC, 
leaving the mill only 68,000 bus to 
grind, enough for about three days’ 
run. Wheat is being delivered to 
these elevators rather rapidly, and 
they are about half full. 

Another mill has received 390,000 
bus and was able to buy only 50,000, 
or 13%, which enabled the com- 
pany to actually obtain for its own 
use only 25,000 bus. A third com- 
pany with a line of country stations 
in southwestern Kansas reports pur- 
chases amounting to around 25% of 
the amount of wheat received. 

Millers are apprehensive about the 
slow rate of wheat sales by farmers 
and have been urging the CCC to 
undertake a price guarantee to the 
grower of one kind or another that 
will promote freer selling. 

Wheat movement at Fort Worth 
continues liberal and now is general 
over practically the entire tributary 
territory, but is being hampered bad- 
ly by the car shortage. Elevator 
stocks increased 1,685,000 bus last 
week, to a total of 6,686,000. Sell- 
ers holding attitude continues and 
stil. dominates the situation, with 
the result that mills are not getting 
much wheat. 


Bumper Pacific Crop Seen 

The Pacific Northwest will start 
harvesting a bumper wheat crop 
within the next three weeks if pres- 
ent weather continues favorable. A 
few warm days occurred during the 
past week, but there were no hot 
winds, and the warmer weathef. has- 
tened the excellent progress of. the 


crop. Harvest will start in the earli-~ 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Previous June 17-23, June 18-24, June 20-26, 
1945 44 

















June 16-22,1946 week 19 1943 
oo gE A pee eae eer eee *518,350 459,279 878,776 646,144 555,633 
I rs Peart 988,866 810,150 1,283,255 1,089,365 1,100,162 
NE? 070 HUCSS © bas 0-05.40 e petanes 469,817 451,875 635,029 453,087 471,370 
Central and Southeast ........ *222,420 248,061 496,955 390,500 380,055 
North Pacific Coast ......... *311,269 357,882 392,170 367,590 241,000 
BU i chda eerie te heen <i 5 2,510,722 2,327,247 3,586,185 2,946,686 2,748,220 
Percentage of total U.S. output ve, 71 71 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
c——Percentage of capacity operated . c July 1 to——, 
June June June June June June 
16-22, Previous 17-23, 18-24, 20-26, 22, 23, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest. ...... 52 46 89 65 53 41,039,135 41,783,012 
Southwest ...... 68 56 92 78 79 62,883,735 62,467,504 
| Re 78 75 89 78 81 25,577,360 24,910,724 
Central and Ss. E. 30 34 63 49 47 27,084,556 18,854,129 
No. Pacific Coast 86 99 95 89 67 17,206,806 19,093,413 
ri are 60 56 87 71 65 173,792,500 167,108,782 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
June 16-22 ..... 894,660 588,200 66 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 894,660 502,837 56 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ...... 814,380 = 802,912 99 June 16-22 ..... 667,800  *322,180 48 
lf seg hn. BN tal 669,921 4 Previous week .. 667,800 328,398 49 
Ten-year average ...............0. 69 Year ago ...... 667,800 576,334 86 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 660,498 398,131 60 
eas emege tS. 364,320 232,034 64 Five-year average orks ke eeee eka eu 50 
Previous week .. 364,320 178,375 4p TOM-FOAF AVOTRRS .....--2+ +000 040- 
Veer. 060: 6005: 6, 352,800 296,666 84 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago.. 352,800 231,293 66 
Five-yOar QVOFABO 6. icc ics ticwesne 71 Minneapolis 
TOM-YOO? AVOERGS oo ic essiccccececes 69 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
June 16-22 ..... 112,800 95,212 84 June 16-23 ..... 321,360 196,170 61 
Previous week .. 112,800 57,001 51 Previous week .. 321,360 130,881 41 
PORE BRO! voces 111,132 96,183 87 Year ago ...... 831,360 302,442 94 
Two years ago.. 111,132 93,651 84 Two years ago.. 318,120 255,013 80 
Ragas ever 2d roel Ny Chae ta litt oo aa 4 Five-year average ..............5+ 63 
salt /tat pa Banca cea ATR RE RS Adie ek, Ten-year AVerage .......6...eeeeee 54 
Salina 
June 16-22 ..... 84,600 73,420 87 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week .. 84,600 71,937 35 
Year ago ...... 109,956 87,494 30 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago.. 109,956 94,500 86 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year average ................ 79 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
DO-VOR? GVETEMRE boise oS eEN ioe 6 84 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: June 16-23 ..... 743,706 *222,420 30 
Seattle and Tashima Distsiet Previous week .. 720,606 , 248,061 34 
SOG? BBO - 224.600 795,240 496,955 63 
Weekly = Flour Pet.ac- wo years ago... 792,240 390,500 49 
capacity output __ tivity a 
June 16-22 ..... 225,720 *193,546 86 Five-year Average ..........seeeee 48 
Previous week .. 225,720 232,490 103 Ten-year average ............+++6 50 
i sl Peer 269,100 241,024 90 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 269,100 230,564 68 
Five-year AVeCrage .......eeseeeaee 74 BUFFALO 
TURHPORE BVOPRRO iiiic e665 Sais .c s.0 70 ay 
- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
*Preliminary. capacity output tivity 
Portland District June 16-23 ..... 601,200 469,817 78 
June 16-22 ..... 134,200 117,723 87 Previous week .. 601,200 451,875 15 
Previous week .. 134,200 125,392 - 93 Year ago ...... 600,600 535,029 89 
ZORe MBO .i05.i% 143,200 151,146 106 , s 577.416 453,087 78 
Two years ago .. 143,200 137,026 96 Wo years ago .. . ti 
Five-year average ...........+.00: 82 Five-year average ...........++++- 75 
DOT ORE BHECONO ies cc Sov cease ees 69 TOM-VORE BVETOARS 2 ius seccvicccce ss 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT ~ 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota; North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production since March 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest—, ——Northwest——, -— Buffalo 


7-—--Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
2 


June 16-22 .... 15,327 1,371,820 7,337 716,687 7,28 474,455 29,946 2,562,962 
Previous week.. 12,557 6,161 7,004 25,722 

Two weeks ago 9,171 5,694 6,872 21,737 

1945... ... 30,833 1,527,790 17,799 847,982 10,237 484,880 58,869 2,860,652 
1944... 26,305 1,518,679 12,750 719,256 8,669 469,677 47,724 2,707,612 
2943..... ... 27,022 1,384,914 11,141 691,092 9,019 417,008 47,182 2,493,014 
BOGES i 02,0 we 5 pis 23,171 1,239,573 10,791 619,073 6,885 381,887 40,847 2,240,533 
Five-yr. average 24,532 1,408,555 11,964 718,818 8,418 445,781 44,914 2,573,154 





er sections within another 10 days, 
it is anticipated, but. will not become 
general in the main winter wheat 
producing sections -until the middle 
of July. Forecasts are for a crop 


of 125,000,000 bus in Oregon, Wash- ' 


ington and Idaho. 

Meanwhile trading is at a low ebb. 
Farmers are not interested in :sell- 
ing wheat with uncertainty prevail- 


ing as to whether price controls will 
be lifted at the end of June. Indi- 
cations point to resistance on the 
part of farmers on selling their wheat 
when it is delivered to elevators, 
but farm storage is not sufficient to 
take care of the large crop expected 
to be harvested. In the meantime, 
the grain trade is stagnant, with no 
business in grains of any kind. 
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1,033,000,000-Bu Total Wheat 
Crop Indicated as of June 14 


Washington, D. C.—An improve- 
ment of 7,000,000 bus in all wheat 
production prospects since June 1 is 
indicated by the special June 14 sur- 
vey. of the United States Crop Re- 
porting Board. The survey is the 
first of the special mid-month sum- 
mer crop reports recently inaugurat- 
ed because of keen interest in wheat 
supplies. 

The indicated production of all 
wheat as of June 14 is 1,033,000,000 
bus, compared with the June 1 esti- 
mate of 1,026,000,000. 

Winter wheat prospects improved 
34,000,000 bus to give a June 14 indi- 
cated production of 809,000,000 bus. 
The June 1 estimate was 775,000,000 
bus. Prospects improved materially in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, primarily because of- favor- 
able conditions both for filling of the 
heads and for harvesting of early 
fields. Harvest is well under way in 
southern areas and has started as 
far north as Nebraska. , 

Spring wheat prospects declined 
27,000,000 bus to a June 14 prospec- 
tive production of 224,000,000 bus, 
compared with the June 1 estimate 
of 251,000,000. Heaviest declines 
were in Montana and the Dakotas, 
where dry weather prevailed until 
mid-June when rains fell. Oregon 


and Idaho showed slight increases, 
while Minnesota prospects remained 
unchanged. : 
Wheat—Indicated Production as of June 14, 
1946, With .Comparisons (in 1,000 bus) 
Production 

















is 8G 2 Cees 
Indicated 
Average June 14, 

State 1935-44 1945 1946 

Winter Wheat 
Pennsylvania.. 18,539 20,038 19,316 
Do edve cb rne 41,875 60,993 45,770 
Indiana ...... 26,663 35,842 29,904 
THING «nes ved 31,643 25,456 21,532 
Michigan 17,261 27,648 21,528 
Missouri ..... 26,150 22,518 23,592 
Nebraska . 44,620 84,226 77,396 
po ae 144,440 207,917 199,168 
Oklahoma 53,306 70,917 87,188 
[are 34,863 41,778 46,156 
Montana ..... 19,039 30,162 24,769 
Tdaho~ ..csces 14,998 19,691 18,360 
Colorado ..... 14,416 31,967 32,886 
Washington .. 31,794 44,253 63,626 
Oregon ...... 14,378 16,675 19,525 
15 states .. 533,985 740,081 730,716 
Other states 84,034 83,096 *78,351 
UU. Bi ces C28, 089 823,177 809,067 
All Spring Wheat 

Minnesota - 21,145 18,794 19,975 
North Dakota. 98,434 161,888 112,487 
South Dakota. 25,224 48,636 35,987 
Montana ..... 33,246 27,564 20,862 
FdaNO . ..ccce- 10,820 11,005 12,240 
Colorado ..... 3,498 2,660 1,403 
Washington .. 19,816 18,960 9,792 
Oregon ......- 5,396 4,214 5,061 
8 states .... 217,579 293,721 217,807 
Other states 8,094 6,245 *6,265 
U. 8: .... 225,673 299,966 224,072 


*Estimated as of June 1. 





Latin American Countries Increase 
Food Contributions, Hoover Reports 


Washington, D. C.—An increase of 
approximately 800,000 tons of cereals 
and beans during the period May 1 
through Aug. 31 will be obtained 
from the Latin American countries 
to supplement supplies from other 
nations for the rélief of the food- 
deficit areas of the world, Herbert 
Hoover, honorary chairman of the 
‘Famine Emergency: Committee, said 
upon his return from South America. 
His committee originally estimated 
that total exports of those two com- 
modities from Latin America would 
be 2,150,000 tons; he revised that 
estimate upward by 800,000 tons. 

The former president said that with 
the co-operation of the new Peron 
government in Argentina, the sur- 
vey committee estimated Argentine 
exports during the coming four criti- 
cal. months at about 700,000 tons 
monthly instead of the previous esti- 
mate of 450,000 tons monthly.— 

President Peron, inaugurated only 


two days before the arrival of the : 


Hoover committee, conducted exhaus- 
tive discussions with the group con- 
cerning the world famine situation, 
Mr. Hoover revealed, and the Argen- 
tine president signified his co-opera- 
tion with the issuance of a decree 
establishing strong emergency meas- 
ures to speed exports and to slash 
imports to the utmost. 

In reporting on the food surplus 
situation in South America, Mr. 
Hoover also said that the changes 
in the fats and oils supply are in 
the same favorable direction but de- 
clined to make any specific forecast 
until the detailed report of his com- 
mittee is presented to officials here. 

Import decreases added ta the 
bright report on Latin America, the 
former president disclosed... Due to 
extensive study of the import condi- 


tions of Latin America, their incom- 
ing grain was cut approximately 
360,000 tons. 

The Hoover committee had pre- 
viously estimated that this area need- 
ed a minimum of 800,000 tons for 
the four-month period of June 1 to 
Sept. 30. The tour of Latin Amer- 
ica sliced these statistics to 420,000 
tons, reducing the monthly import 
quota from 200,000 to about 105,000 
tons. 

Mr. Hoover pointed out, however, 
that the importing countries in Cen- 
tral and South America could effec- 
tively use more than this quantity, 
but “will willingly get along if fur- 
ther supplies are not available.” 

A radio broadcast by Mr. Hoover 
on April 19 urged the Latin Ameri- 
cans to expand and accelerate their 
exports as much as possible and dras- 
tically reduce imports during the 
world crisis. This request was en- 
hanced by Pope Pius XII, who also 


addressed an urgent appeal to these 
nations. 

Issuance of a brief breakdown, 
country by country, showed that Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Chile, Peru and 
Uruguay have all reduced their ce- 
real and fats imports to a minimum. 
Some of them, Mr. Hoover declared, 
generously offered to do without 
these imports during the present crit- 
ical months. 

Mexico, Ecuador, Chile, Peru and 
Uruguay are increasing their exports 
of beans, rice, meat, fats or sugar— 
as the case may be—and Brazil, nor- 
mally the largest Latin American im- 
porter of wheat, has cut imports by 
40%. Mr. Hoover revealed that 
Brazil is making a double contribu- 
tion by not only slashing its 100,000- 
ton monthly imports but also by step- 
ping up export of corn, rice and 
beans. 

Mr. Hoover stipulated that all the 
estimates are necessarily approxi- 
mate, but stated that they had been 
compiled upon a month-to-month ba- 
sis after investigation by his staff 
and discussion with the governments 
concerned. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXTILE MARKET AWAITS 
DECISION ON OPA FUTURE 


New York, N. Y.—The uncertainty 
over the extension of the Price Con- 
trol Act, now being debated in Con- 
gress, has brought an almost com- 
plete cessation of activity in the tex- 
tile market here. It is the opinion 
of many in the market that a re- 
turn to normal forward selling may 
not be made until during September. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 10.08, as 
compared with 8.39 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 17.12, as compared with 17.16 
a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CONTRACT AVERTS 
ATLANTA BAKERY STRIKE 


Atlanta, Ga.—Rumors of a possible 
strike of bakers at three of Atlanta’s 
largest plants were dispelled June 22, 
with announcement from both man- 
agement and labor that a new con- 
tract had been signed. 

Approximately 400 workers of 
American BakerieS Co., Columbia 
Baking Co., and Lee Baking Co. are 
involved and will receive wage in- 
creases ranging from 7%c to 15c per 
hour. 














Cuban Imports Below Last 5 Years 


Havana, Cuba.—Imports of United States flour into Cuba during May 
totaled 141,148 200-lb sacks, as compared with 134,906 sacks in April and 


136,725 sacks in May a year ago. 


The May imports brought the cumulative 


total for the first five months of the year up to 688,574 sacks, which is the 
smallest for a comparable period in the last five years. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 














1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

January ......+6+. 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 
February ........ 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 
March .ccccccsses 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 
APTI a vccccccvocs 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 
) Aer eee ee 109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 
Sub-totals 628,581 739,942 732,478 812,942 1,009,963 688,574 
SURG ccc cccccccccs 68.571 127,214 111,700 155,329 ST 
FORT. oo cvvgveesses 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,636 0c uueee 
August .......... 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 A Se ee 
September ...... ". $2,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 | eee ee 
October .......... 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 Bree lees ees 
. November ........ 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028  , eas 
December ........ 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 _. ..\» ee ce 
Totals ....... 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 WOeINe.—«s , S seve 


“name. 
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July-August Export 
Quotas Show Gain 
Over May-June 


Flour export quotas by countries 
for the July-August period announced 
by the Department of Commerce last 
week show a substantial increase over 
the May-June levels. Mills desiring 
to export flour to the quota coun- 
tries have been advised to submit 
applications for license to the Office 
of International Trade covering sales 
for each Country. 

The total of quotas for July-August 
is 2,128,500 sacks, which compares 
with 880,000 sacks during May-June. 

The Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion states that license applications 
now on file with the OIT will be 
processed and should not be dupli- 
cated. Commerce officials are insist- 
ent that applications should reflect 
firm sales and only in the amount 
of such sales. They dislike the prac- 
tice of some mills of applying for 
amounts in excess of actual sales, the 
association says. 

Mills are being requested to ad- 
vise the Flour Millers Export Asso- 
ciation, if they have not already done 
so, of the amount of shipments by 
countries made through exporters in 
1945, identifying the exporters by 
Processing of licenses will be 
held up pending receipt of this in- 
formation. 

Detailed quotas for July-August by 
countries are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

JULY-AUGUST EXPORT FLOUR QUOTAS 





Country (in centals) 
EE SS BAL US 6 SieSs 6 OEP OLY baeiwk 36,000 
| Se eee 0 
SS Ie re ree ee 0 
NEE. > Se kde v6 Coe W'S ib 's.0.0% 0b bie be 9,000 
EE ME a. Oe bh awie i ane 318,000 
BOP ieeees  PROMGUPOR) kid cise k ec cece cs 9,000 
British West Africa ............. 4,500 
British West Hemisphere Colonies 

(Bahamas*and Bermuda) ...... 9,000 
be ceueanay MC RICE Rn eee ae 9,000 
ee MOO. ~<a Gia yO bis\ b's. e o aati 
i ib sutuen + ebhe biieset bas Baowiks 477,000 
Dominican Republic 
PII 5-4: se ore we 9 6.d bo 7,000 
eT EE SE. 6 cob a ieee Cc 0 
GUERIN: (SC CRNKCS Ves Bhd Cee decearé 0 
WO. 35 5B) acd! Wad SARE Vi wets esi ceed 0 
French Cameroons ..............: 7,000 
French Equatorial Africa ......... 9,000 
a Sr ee 4,000 
French West Africa .............. 27,000 
i este OER Ee SL a 1s eS 0 
Co... SP ae: ea 36,000 
RO TEER Oh OE PE ETE EOE RTS 22,000 
SE. TS Da Ss 8.8-0°Shes Libis Bee. cw bee stones 0 
Ea 655 & WHC DLP Sigrctetoe Myeckik vaca ous 9,000 
oe a RET CT eee CP ee oe 0 
ee ba) Sn Se 0 
SES OREN AE SRI ara ae 2,000 
Madagascar MUIMAID C's 85-54 6's 5d cee 0 
SRR ES 6.0 5:0. 556-5 0:9 vieve eb vive 40,000 
cg ancl i PEER Bee ere ee oe: 204,000 
oo OS BA ae ee 0 
Eig bd o.0'e e}. cb Go cee U< d%s.s 27,00¢ 
a eek es oO CET re ee 0 
Netherlands East Indies ......... 159,00( 
Netherlands West Indies ......... 36,00( 
ee TS AEE aera 0 
SUNIL 56 Sb oh Vows wc atecec GENO oa 27,00 
gn Se, SERS RS Se re ae eee 
MEE ch 70 56'sla.c 6 bins Dacca Retwaey wo 18,00 
MUNI! atte se pa dices hake eb). bcos Oey 36,00 
ee OES Pay be Cee eee 7,00: 
EE Ry TD 381,00 
Portugal and Possessions ......... 47,00 
SU A Wis bbe bb o¥aes 0a 
Spain and Possessions ............ 

St. Pierre and Miquelon ......... 

sty ssa, abt EEA EA TRE ER OO re 

EIEN 55-016 k4 tups-u 0 6 000.0 Us wea ge { 

EEE eVects cOV epithet dhedwecbane 

Poo 5 BUSCA se ve BS 152,00 
OE 83 wrk -cvd Oh oon Fe vnbc Rae uawan 2,128,500 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BRAN IN BREAKFAST 
CEREALS GETS PRICE HIKE 


Washington, D. C.— Producers’ 
maximum prices for wheat bran used 
in. breakfast cereals have been in- 
creased $10 ton, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. The 
advance was covered by Amendment 
31 to RSE 14, effective June 20, 1946. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
















ct NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS 4 AT TACOMA SPOKANE e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard ‘*Wisconsin’'Makes:‘the’*Best*Rye*Flour” 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 











" FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwrts. 
PORTLAND . OREGON 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 














GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 

















MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PAT 
of OSS eo CREAT PATENT “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
EVANS MILLING CO Mensa Kiln-Dried 66 
¥ HITE CORN PRODUCTS ' J r 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels Cremo” of bard wheat. Cc ookston Milling Company 








Minnesota Girt Frour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° ° p is Siicaaies CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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| WFO 144, Amendment 9 





(War Food Order No. 144,°’Amendment 9) 
GRAIN 


War Food Order No. 144, as amended, is 
hereby further amended to read as follows: 

(a) Definitions. 

(1) “Wheat” means any grain which, 
before the removal of dockage, consists of 
50% or more of wheat and not more than 
10% of other grains for which standards 
have been established under the provisions 
of the United States Grain Standards Act 
(7 USC 71-87), and which, after the re- 
moval of dockage, contains not more than 
50% of broken kernels of grain of any 
size. ‘‘Wheat” shall include whole wheat, 
ground wheat, cracked wheat, or wheat 
in any other form, but shall not include 
wheat millfeeds, emmer spelt, einkorn, Po- 
lish wheat, or poulard wheat. 

(2) “Flour” means (i) flour from wheat, 
(ii) farina, or (iii) semolina, as defined 
in paragraphs (6), (13), and (15) of Sec- 
tion 16 (a) of Revised Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 296 of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, as amended, or as it may be 
amended or revised from time to time. 

(3) “Mixed feed” means any feed manu- 
factured for sale for the feeding of live- 
stock or poultry. 

(4) “Excess wheat’’ means all wheat in 
the inventory of a merchandiser or coun- 
try shipper, over and above the quantity 
needed to make deliveries on export sales 
supported by export licenses issued by the 
Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, or on sales supported by 
contracts with merchandisers, millers, mixed 
feed manufacturers, food manufacturers, 
or feeders. 

(5) “Wheat millfeeds’ means those by- 
products usually obtained in the commer- 
cial process of flour milling, commonly des- 
ignated as wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
wheat shorts, wheat red dog, bran and 
middlings (mill run wheat feeds), and low 
grade feed flour. 

(6) ‘“‘Merchandiser’’ means any person 
other than a country shipper or trucker mer- 
chant, who buys and sells wheat on his 
own account. 

(7) “Trucker merchant” means any per- 
son who purchases wheat from producers 
and, without warehousing, delivers such 
wheat to a buyer by truck. 

(8) “Country shipper’ means any per- 
son who, at places other than terminal 
markets, is engaged in the business of 
purchasing wheat directly from farmers 
and storing and selling the same. 

(9) ‘Producer’ means any person who, 
at‘the time of harvest, owns or has a ben- 
eficial interest in wheat. The term “pro- 
ducer” includes but is not limited to a 
landlord, tenant, sharecropper, owner or 
operator of the land from which the wheat 
was harvested, or assignee or mortgagee 
of the crop. 

(10) ‘Feeder’ means any person who 
feeds grain or mixed feed to livestock or 
poultry. 

(11) “Grain elevator” means any eleva- 
tion facility for receiving, loading or un- 
loading grain, or any warehouse or other 
type of storage structure, or any car load- 
ing or barge loading facility, which re- 
ceives grain for storage or for resale or 
other disposition. 

(12) “Distributor” means any person, in- 
cluding a blender engaged in the business 
of buying and selling flour on his own 
account, except retail dealers who custom- 
arily handle less than one carload per 
month, 

(13) ‘Miller’? means any person engaged 
in the commercial manufacture of flour. 

(14) “Mixed feed manufacturer’ means 
any person engaged in the commercial 
manufacture of mixed feed. 

(15) “Food manufacturer” means any 
person, other than a brewer or distiller, 
who uses wheat or flour in the commercial 
manufacture of edible products for human 
consumption, and includes but is not lim- 
ited to, bakers, breakfast food manufac- 
turers, and manufacturers of spaghetti, 
macaroni, and similar products, excluding, 
however, any food manufacturer as de- 
fined above who customarily uses less than 
one carload of wheat or flour, as the 
case may be, per month. 

(16) “Inventory” means the total quan- 
tity of wheat or flour owned by any per- 
son, whether in store or in transit. 

(17) “Director” means the director, 
grain branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, serving the wheat loan pro- 
gram area in which the offering person 
is located. The various wheat loan pro- 
gram areas and addresses of the directors 
serving each area are as follows: 

Address of Director, 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, IIL. 

Area: Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina. 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Address of Director, Dwight Building, 
1004 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 13, Mo. 

Area: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, Wyoming. 

Address of Director, McKnight Building, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Area: Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Address of Director, 304 Artisans Bldg., 
Portland 5, Oregon. 

Area: Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington. 

(18) “Person” means any individual, 
Partnership, association, business trust, cor- 


poration, or any organized group of per- 
sons whether incorporated or not. 

(19) ‘Administrator’ means the Admin- 
istrator, Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, or any employee of the United 
States Department of Agriculture -to whom 
the Administrator has delegated, or may 
hereafter delegate, any or all of the author- 
ity vested in him by this order. 

(b) Use of Wheat in Mixed Feed. 

(1) No mixed feed manufacturer shall, 
during any calendar month, use wheat in 
the manufacture of mixed feed, including 
grain base mixes, in excess of 60% of the 
average monthly quantity of wheat so used 
by such manufacturer during the period 
from Dec. 1, 1945, to Jan. 31, 1946, provid- 
ed, however, that any mixed feed manu- 
facturer located in the states of Colorado, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah or Washing- 
ton, or in that part of the state of Mon- 
tana which is on or south of the main line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad or west of the continental 
divide may, to the extent that grains other 
than wheat are not available, use wheat in 
the manufacture of mixed feed in a quan- 
tity sufficient to bring his total monthly 
use of grain up to 80% of the quantity of all 
grains so used by such manufacturer dur- 
ing the corresponding calendar month of 
1945. 

(2) Wheat sold by a mixed feed manu- 
facturer, wherever located, for use as feed 
shall be considered as wheat used in the 
manufacture of mixed feed within the 
meaning of this paragraph (b). 

(c) Use of wheat in grain mixtures. No 
person shall use wheat in any form in mak- 
ing any mixture of grains for sale as 
< » aie in the manufacture of mixed 
eed. 

(ad) Use of wheat by millers. Except for 
export purposes or for delivery to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., no miller shall, during 
any calendar month, produce flour in ex- 
cess of the following percentages of the 
average monthly quantity of flour distrib- 
uted by such miller for domestic use or 
consumption during 1945: 

June, 1946, 75% 

July, 1946, and the following months, 85% 

(e) Extraction Rate. 

(1) Except as hereinafter provided, no 


miller shall produce any flour which con- 
sists of less than 80% by weight of the 
cleaned wheat from which such flour 
produced. 

(2) Flour sold and covered by export 
license for export to any port located be- 
tween the tropic of cancer and the tropic 
of capricorn may consist of less than 80% 
by weight of the cleaned wheat from 
which such flour was produced, but shall 
not consist of less than 72% of such weight, 
except that no minimum extraction rate 
limit shall apply to flour sold for export 
to the west coast of Africa. 

(3) Any miller may produce farina sub- 
ject to the following requirements: 

(i) The quantity of farina produced 
shall not exceed 5% by weight of the 
straight run of flour from which such 
farina is separated, 

(ii) The weight of such farina, when 
added to the remainder of the flour from 
which such farina was separated, shall 
equal not less than 80% of the weight of 
the cleaned wheat from which such prod- 
ucts were produced. 

(f) Use of wheat by food manufacturers. 
Except for export purposes or for delivery 
to the Commodity Credit Corp., no food 
manufacturer shall, during any calendar 
month, use wheat in the manufacture of 
edible products for human consumption 
in excess of the following percentages of 
the average monthly quantity of wheat 
used by such manufacturer in the manu- 
facture of edible products for domestic 
human consumption during 1945. 

June, 1946, 75% 

July, 1946, and following months, 85% 


WHEAT SET ASIDE 


(g) Wheat. set aside. (1) “Set aside 
type wheat,’ as used in this paragraph 
(g) means wheat grading number 3 or 
better, number 4 or 5 on test weight only, 
or grading tough, light garlicky, or garlicky, 
produced in the following states and coun- 
ties: 

(i) All counties in the following states: 


Idaho Nebraska 
Illinois New York 
Indiana North Dakota 
Iowa Ohio 

Kansas Oklahoma 
Michigan Pennsylvania 
Minnesota South Dakota 
Missouri Texas 
Montana Wyoming 


(ii) The following counties in the State 
of Colorado: Adams, Arapahoe, Baca, 
Bent, Boulder, Cheyenne, Clear Creek, 
Crowley, Custer, Douglas, Elbert, El Paso, 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=—_—_—_——— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


2 - 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 


Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 



















“‘Begorra...and she'll 
be making my pants 











“Consumer acceptance” is a mild term for the enthusiastic reception 


bags are receiving from the housewife. 


Dealers prefer ‘em, foo... @ bags, we mean. 






KANSAS CITY 


lh 1 ee ee LLL 






BUFFALO NEW YORK 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 











““Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee deen 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
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BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 





~ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Walter Berger and Colin Gordon 
Prove Alert Industry Guardians 


has been appropriately said that 
the deeds we do live after us, but 
too frequently our deeds are obscured 
either by chance or by design. No 
discussion of business men in govern- 
ment would be complete without 
some comment on the activities of 
Colin S. Gordon, vice president of 
the Quaker Oats Co. of Chicago and 
former deputy administrator for food 
price at the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and of Walter Berger, for- 
mer United States Department of 
Agriculture feed management chief. 

Both of these men, working in their 
respective agencies, were the archi- 
tects of the recently announced grain 
program which advanced the ceiling 
price of grains, grain by-products and 
the vegetable and animal proteins. 

Governments never have distin- 
guished themselves for candor and 
our present administration is no ex- 
ception. When Chester Bowles, di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization, capitulated from his ada- 
mant stand that the recent food price 
line had to be held and authorized 
wide advances in the ceiling prices 
for the above mentioned commodities, 
the government screened its state- 
ment in a wordy announcement that 
the action was taken because it was 
necessary to attract grain from farms 
to provide supplies for famine strick- 
en countries. 

As far as it went, that statement 
was correct, but it did not go far 
enough and failed to give credit to 
the Gordon-Berger team which for 
many months had seen the dangerous 
path along which the government 
grain price policy was leading the 
nation’s economy. 

The hazards of the government 
price policy were detected first by 
Mr. Berger early last year when he 
went out to the field to tell the poul- 
try industry that it had to cut back 
production or face starvation for its 
flocks, with the inevitable financial 
loss. Some time ago a New England 
congressman from a large poultry 
raising district came to Mr. Berger 
for advice on the price control exten- 
sion legislation. 


Compliments Mr. Berger 

He told Mr. Berger that he had 
heard him warn the New England 
poultrymen in an open meeting last 
fall that the conditions, which have 
now occurred, would happen and that 
unless they reduced their flocks they 
would face serious problems of ob- 
taining feed supplies. The congress- 
man told Mr. Berger that he was 
deeply impressed with the speech Mr. 
Berger had made but he failed to see 
that the advice had been heeded. 

The congressman’s statement to 
Mr. Berger, complimentary as it was, 
also emphasized the utterly impos- 
sible situation which Mr. Berger 
faced when he asked the poultrymen 
to curtail production against the ir- 
resistible pull of economic forces 
which supported poultry prices at 
90% of parity and provided cheap 
feed. 

Mr. Berger detected early that the 
size of animal and poultry popula- 





Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article in the Business Men in Gov- 
ernment series is a collaboration of 
Don E. Rogers, author of the series, 
and John Cipperly, Washington cor- 
respondent of The Northwestern 
Miller. During the time Mr. Berger 
and Mr. Gordon have been in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Cipperly has been in po- 
sition to observe first-hand the con- 
tributions these men made to the 
government during the war and im- 
mediately after the end of hostilities. 





tions and the rate of feeding of grains 
and proteins were far in excess of 
available feed supplies. When Mr. 
Berger was called to Washington in 
1943 at the request of J. B. Hutson 
to administer the protein order, WFO 
9, he dealt with a scarcity of only 
one commodity. At that time wheat 
was in abundance to meet shortage 
demands of feeders. In 1945-46, gov- 
ernment policy encouraged a deple- 
tion of animal feeding materials and 
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Colin S. Gordon 


the world famine crisis accelerated 
the inevitable, which Mr. Berger saw 
so clearly, but he was unsupported 
by the policy makers at the top. 
The Gordon half of the team, upon 
his return to OPA as deputy admin- 





* * * * 
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How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 

dustries co-operated with and in wartime 

officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


wx WOW 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ANY top-notch executives of the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries were loaned to the government during the war for specific jobs 
of planning and administration of emergency measures affecting their 

industries. In most instances, the government sought these men out for their 
specialized knowledge and experience in their respective fields. 

The willingness of these men to serve their government and the co-op- 
eration of the industries in granting them leaves of absence proved beneficial 
to all concerned and contributed greatly to the winning of the war. 

This is the tenth installment in the series describing the wartime activi- 


ties of business men in government positions, 


Future issues of The North- 


western Miller will carry subsequent installments. 


* * * * 


* * * 





Walter Berger 


istrator for food price following the 
steel price increase decision, saw the 
handwriting on the wall. He saw in 
the deal which permitted higher 
wages in the steel industry and high- 
er steel prices, the makings of an 
even greater dislocation of the gen- 
eral price structure. He advocated 
an adjustment of the farm price 
structure which would have advanced 
the price of all agricultural commodi- 
ties to a point where they would re- 
flect the probable increase in parity 
that was bound to occur as a result 
of the steel advance and the ordered 
wage increases. 

Mr. Gordon contended that the ag- 
ricultural commodity price adjust- 
ment should be announced prior to 
the congressional debate on the price 
bill extension legislation and the 
farmers told that the new price level 
represented an accurate forecast of 
the probable effects of the permitted 
price increases which had _ been 
authorized, and that this price level 
would be effective immediately. In 
this way the farm producer would 
obtain at once the higher price which 
would occur after 12 months’ price 
influence on the parity index. This 
was no radical change in policy. In 
the past, on agricultural commodi- 
ties, the OPA had consistently main- 
tained cushions in agricultural com- 
modity price ceilings to cover antici- 
pated increases in parity. 

The Gordon proposal was received 


with the same absence of enthusiasm - 


that greeted the Berger recommenda- 
tions at the USDA. The government 
policy makers were absorbed in in- 
ternational politics and unwilling to 
assay the effect of domestic policy 
on their over-all planning. 


Their Efforts Ignored 


With the recent announcement of 
the government change in price pol- 
icy on agricultural commodities, no 
mention was made of the persistent 
efforts of these gentlemen and the 
recognition due them was obscured 
in a wordy statement that the policy 
reversal was made in order to obtain 
grain for famine stricken areas. 

Although these prominent actors 
on the national food and feed front 
during the war left government 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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0% EMERGENCY FLOUR 
Made by the Millers of 
“WINGOLD”’ 
(AND ASSOCIATE BRANDS) 
nment 
regulations —as always dominated products 
Manufactured by the 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


is of the same high standard of milling skill—under gover 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 


Our GUARANTEE 
Still Stands... 


We have always advertised our 
fine flours with the statement that 
we back them to the limit for the 
particular use to which they are 
adapted. 


This guarantee extends to La 
Grange Mills 80% flour. It is 








made from closely selected spring 
wheat, and as carefully milled as 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


men and machines can make it. 
This results in satisfaction for the 
bakeshop and housewife. In these 
days of uncertainty about flour, 
your best bet is to stick to the mill 
that has always made quality its 
first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 




















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** Lous: 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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BAE Predicts Wheat Carry-over 
Below 100,000,000 Bus July 1 


Wheat stocks on April 1 in all 
United States positions totaled 339,- 
000,000 bus. In an effort to approach 
the remainder of the January-June 
goal of 225,000,000 bus of wheat, in- 
cluding flour insterms of wheat, it has 
been necessary to sharply curtail do- 
mestic use, greatly increase the 
movement to ports, and reduce sup- 
plies so that the carry-over July 1 will 
be at a very low level, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics says in its 
April-May wheat survey. 

The various orders issued to reduce 
consumption, together with voluntary 
savings, and the shutting down of 
mills for lack of wheat, may reduce 
wheat food use in the April-June 
quarter to about 85,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 133,000,000 estimated for 
January-March, 1946, and 132,000,000 
in April-June, 1945. Most of the 21,- 
000,000 bus needed to seed the spring 
crop were used in this quarter. 

It now appears likely that exports 
will be between 85,000,000 and 100,- 
000,000 bus. If exports, food use, and 
seed are taken from April 1 stocks, 
only about 140,000,000 bus would be 
left for feed for livestock and poul- 
try and for carry-over July 1. With 
price and bonus incentives to en- 
courage farmers to deliver their grain 
and with restrictions on domestic con- 
sumption and inventories, both of 
which should increase the quantity 
for export, the carry-over July 1 may 
be reduced to between 80,000,000 and 
100,000,000 bus. Stocks of this size 


would be the smallest since 1937 
when they were 83,000,000. 

The increase in ceiling prices of 
wheat and the 30c bonus payments, 
in addition to the restrictions in the 
use of wheat in commercial feeds, 
should result in a substantial reduc- 
tion in the quantity fed. Over 100,- 
000,000 bus were fed in the January- 
March quarter, which compared with 
84,000,000 and 54,000,000 in April- 
June, 1944 and 1945, respectively. 


Exports Short of Goal 


Exports of wheat and the flour 
equivalent from the United States 
(excluding Canadian wheat milled in 
bond), totaled about 122,000,000 bus, 
during January-April, 1946. This was 
27,000,000 bus short of the export 
goal of 150,000,000 bus, based on 1,- 
000,000 tons per month. With ex- 
ports in May continuing to fall short, 
it is unlikely that the goal for the 
second quarter can be met in the 
form of wheat and flour. Consider- 
able quantities of other grains, how- 
ever, are moving into export against 
the wheat requirements for direct 
human consumption. 

Wheat deliveries by growers un- 
der the certificate plan through May 
16 were reported as totaling about 
43,000,000 bus. Delay in deliveries 
was encountered because of spring 
seeding work, rains which made dirt 
roads difficult, and inadequate rail 
transportation. 

Distribution in January-April was 


approximately in the following per- 
centages: UNRRA, 38, France, the 


French Zone in Germany and French’ 


North Africa, 22; the British Empire, 
which was principally India and the 
British Occupation Zones, 10; United 
States Occupation Zones, 8, and 36 
miscellaneous countries, 22. 
Preliminary claims against Unit- 
ed States supplies early last summer 





WHEAT—SALES, AVERAGE PRICE. PER 
BU, AND CASH RECEIPTS, UNITED 
STATES, 1910-45 


Calendar Av. price Cash 

year Sales per bu receipts* 
1,000 bus dollars dollars 
519,68 95 494,649 
530,231 84 445,952 
590,923 83 493,335 
632,307 78 492,892 
773,318 87 673,982 
768,757 1.01 773,391 
686,733 1,21 828,642 
532,329 2.00 1,066,869 
754,655 2.03 1,532,743 
746,671 2.11 1,572,387 
639,823 2.14 1,367,759 
790,005 1.10 866,042 
678,382 97 660,955 
643,881 94 604,969 
710,045 1.12 798,762 
579,721 1.46 843,613 
668,678 1.26 842,854 
754,863 1.19 894,974 
740,604 1.04 770,485 
706,719 1.03 726,949 
618,940 73 451,447 
635,797 42 265,723 
543,186 37 199,757 
468,067 65 304,030 
387,998 82 316,725 
451,430 82 372,178 
465,736 97 450,859 
586,109 1.03 604,910 
666,272 60 400,538 
703,087 62 432,586 
620,692 69 428,341 
756,821 91 686,990 
782,226 1.07 837,046 
646,667 1.31 844,488 
858,896 1.40 1,200,135 
809,761 1.45 1,176,702 





*Estimates are computed from estimated 
sales in each month, by states, valued at 
the average price received by producers as 
of the 15th of the month, to which is 
added the net income received from the 
sale of loan wheat. 





WHEAT—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES, AVERAGE 1937-41, ANNUAL 1942-45 





(million bus) 





c Supply: — ¢ Distribution a) 
Total 

disap- Exports ————————_Domesstic disappearance———————, 

Period crop year Total pear- & ship- Indus- Total Farm 

bmg an Stocks Crop Imports supply ance ments Total Food Seed trial feed feed 

Vv. - zaed 

SP er eee ies 230.2 858.3 0.6 1,089.1 204.2 16.4 187.8 126.4 29.6 t 31.8 
NL 0.0.3 58-0, 5.0). 5:09 6 6 884.9 0.1 885.0 182.6 14.6 168.0 122.5 24.2 t 21.8 
TT. Sere 702.4 0.2 702.6 190.4 18.2 172.2 116.7 1.5 0.1 53.9 
I ESAS §12.2 0.8 513.0 173.0 16.8 156.2 113.9 20.5 0.3 21.5 

ere bende ond sted 230.2 858.3 1.7 1,090.2 750.2 66.0 684.2 479.5 75.8 0.4 128.5 105.5 
EN 6 6'ba.6'5. 5b 0's a> 632.1 974.2 0.1 1,606.4 226.5 7.6 218.9 130.4 24.2 3.4 60.9 
EL. cas ts Mislsan's o's 445 1,379.9 t 1,379.9 221.5 5.1 216.4 143.3 20.3 7.2 45.6 
SOD 5 vs vi 080 nod vs 1,158.4 ~ 1,158.4 257.2 7.7 249.5 149.2 1.4 16.0 82.9 
pT er ra ae oe 901.2 0.9 902.1 280.4 14.1 266.3 114.1 19.1 27.7 105.4 

fo Pg POT Tee 3 632.1 974.2 1.0 1,607.3 985.6 34.5 951.1 537.0 65.0 54.3 294.8 92.0 
ie Sere 621.7 $41.0 19.0 1,481.7 366.8 9.4 357.4 134.4 29.7 27.0 166.3 
ES 5.5%. 1d 2 n8, 00:68:06 1,114.9 29.1 1,144.0 326.0 19.2 306.8 137.4 25.0 24.7 119.7 
MOON, iiiv bee 0000 be00 818.0 41.1 859.1 314.3 19.7 294.6 149.2 1.5 26.3 117.6 
pS errr ee ee 544.8 46.7 591.5 274.9 17.1 257.8 122.1 21.3 30.8 83.6 

—a Letewiawess 621.7 841.0 136.0 1,698.7 1,282.0 65.4 1,216.6 543.1 77.5 108.8 487.2 90.1 
ee 316.7 1,072.2 25.9 1,414.8 326.5 16.0 310.5 135.8 31.9 31.1 111.7 
eS Pee ee eee 1,088.3 11.4 1,099.7 265.0 19.3 245.7 141.4 26.9 22.8 54.6 
PI 5 heb vedas ots 834.7 1.5 836.2 273.2 38.3 234.9 135.7 1.5 15.6 82.1 
PT” See eee 563.0 3.2 566.2 285.4 66.0 219.4 132.1 20.4 12.8 54.1 

et wert rt. Te 316.7 1,072.2 42.0 1,430.9 1,150.1 139.6 1,010.5 545.0 80.7 82.3 302.5 106.7 
Se. Ee Cae 1,123.1 1.3 1,405.3 375.0 87.9 287.1 136.8 32.4 16.4 101.5 
Oct.-Dec. ee : 0.6 1,030.9 341.1 104.1 237.0 140.5 27.3 3.0 66.2 
Jan.-March{ .. t 689.8 351.2 103.8 247.4 132.0 1.5 1.3 112.6 

April-June ee 338.6 85.0 20.9 oe 





tLess than 50,000 bus. {Preliminary. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR—EXPORTS AND SHIPMENTS, QUARTERLY AND ANNUALLY, IN TERMS OF WHEAT, 1941-45 (1,000 bus) 

















c Exports ——— ,— Shipments ‘ 
-—Flour in terms—, c Grain ‘ c Flour. >) 

' c—Wheat grain only— of grain* 
Period crop year Rept. by Rept. by Rept. by Rept. by Grand 
ba a ea census bur. Othert census bur. Othert census bur. Othert census bur. Othert total 
ers 4,569 4,620 250 23 813 eves 10,275 
Oe ae en 3,675 2,660 250 20° 832 13 7,450 
Jan.-March 3,226 3,266 265 8 26 803 61 7,645 
April-June 1,162 3,525 255 hae 89 712 276 6,019 
oa 12,632 14,071 1,010 51 115 3,160 350 31,389 
Se 1,342 3,872 265 1 70 869 1,152 7,571 
SEAS eee 886 2,966 262 vee 2 139 833 5,098 
Jan.-March ......... 1,217 4,755 625 1 8 57 984 7,707 
April-June .......... 3,110 8,353 625 50 91 1,905 14,134 
i Me} wang scandy 6,555 19,946 1,777 2 200 1,156 4,874 34,510 
SS re 2,754 3,820 2,000 45 54 775 9,448 
GOR EOs eb acrccive’s 4,759 re 6,538 7,200 34 43 595 19,169 
Jan.-March ......... 2,166 3,000 9,764 4,200 81 26 443 19,680 
April-June .......... 2,263 3,638 7,553 2,500 30 78 1,064 17,126 
am ene e aes 11,942 6,638 27,675 15,900 190 201 2,877 65,423 
July-Sept. .......... 3,632 2,700 4,739 3,362 73 73 1,377 15,956 
ae 1,968 4,276 6,241 6,082 48 44 19,352 
Jan.-March ......... 4,738 14,305 8,592 9,194 84 79 1,279 38,271 
Kage ce tdiviecce wis pee 9,444 20,493 52 85 1,051 65,998 
i 1948-46 , ° 29,016 39,131 257 281 4,400 139,577 
ge SP See 40,748 20,324 11,020 15,520 32 237 eee 87,881 
pe sete eeeeees 74,606 3,080 18,821 5,969 34 o¥vs 1,588 cove 104,098 
an.-Marcht ........ 67,662 8,336 126,607 110 oe $103,847 





*Excluding flour milled in bond from foreign wheat, 


tion rate, 


§Includes allowance for 


shipments, 


tMostly military. 


tPreliminary. {Converted to wheat partly at longer extrac- 
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indicated a probable need to export 
about 225,000,000 bus dur- 
ing the 1945-46 marketing year. By 
late summer, these estimates were 
revised upward to 250,000,000 bus. 
During the fall and early winter, 
UNRRA, France and a number of 
other countries raised their estimates 
of minimum needs several times. 
Finally in December, as a result of 
requests then being made and the 
outlook for supplies from other 
sources, it was decided to try to ex- 
port 225,000,000 bus in the January- 
June period, considered to be the 
maximum United States would be 
able to furnish from its own dimin- 
ished supply, even though the deficit 
countries needed substantially more 
than the surplus countries could ‘fur- 
nish. With 192,000,000 bus exported 
in July-December this would make 
417,000,000 bus for the marketing 
year, and be far.in excess of any 12- 
month exports in our history. The 
previous record for a single year was 
335,000,000 bus in 1914-15. During 
the five prewar years, 1935-39, annual 
exports averaged only 62,000,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HEARING ON CO-OP’S 
LICENSE DISPUTE SET 
—<— 


Warehouse Commission to Hear Ar- 
guments June 28 on “Cease 
and Desist” Order 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission on May 31 took 
action to halt the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association from 
buying grain consigned to it for sale 
as a grain commission merchant. The 
commission admitted that it was set- 
ting the stage for a court test of the 
long-disputed question by calling a 
hearing for June 28 on an order to 
show cause why the association 
should not be required to “cease and 
desist” from its criticized grain buy- 
ing practice. 

N. J. Holmberg, commission chair- 
man, also foresaw the possibility of 
other Minnesota co-operatives -losing 
their privilege of buying farm prod- 
ucts consigned to them for sale if 
the court rules with the commission. 

M. W. Thatcher, FUGTA president 
and general manager, when informed 
of the commission’s passage of a 
resolution calling for issuance of the 
show cause order, declared he would 
authorize an appeal to the courts in 
event of an adverse decision from 
the commission. 

The issue is actually a long-stand- 
ing one between the private grain 
trade and the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association and other co- 
operatives. 

Under the 1923 state co-operative 
act, the FUGTA claims an exemp- 
tion from the 1917 law prohibiting 
grain commission merchants from be- 
ing interested in sales made by them 
for their clients. 

Opinions from at least four attor- 
neys general have backed the FUGTA 
viewpoint, but the issue was revived 
in June, 1945, when the state com- 
mission issued four orders to show 
cause why the association’s grain 
commission merchant licenses should 
not be revoked. 

The commission failed to act on 
the revocation, even after a long 
hearing, and then on May 31 it re- 
newed for a year the association’s 
licenses to do business as a grain 
commission merchant in Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul and Duluth. 
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(Continued from page 19.) 


Fremont, Gilpin, Huerfano, Jefferson, 
Kiowa, Kit Carson, Larimer, Las Animas, 
Lincoln, Logan, Morgan, Otero, Park, Phil- 
lips, Prowers, Pueblo, Sedgwick, Teller, 
Washington, Weld, and Yuma, 

(iii) The following counties in the State 
of Maryland: Allegany, Anne Arundel, Bal- 
timore, Calvert, Carroll, Cecil, Charles, 
Frederick, Garrett, Harford, Howard, Mont- 
gomery, Prince Georges, Saint Marys and 
Washington. 

(iv) The following counties in the State 
of New Mexico: Chaves, Curry, Eddy, De 
Baca, Guadalupe, Lea, Lincoln, Otero, Quay, 
and Roosevelt. 

(v) The following counties in the State 
of Oregon: Baker, Crook, Gillian, Grant, 
Harney, Jefferson, Lake, Malheur, Morrow, 
Sherman, Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, Wasco, 
and Wheeler. 

(vi) The following counties in the State 
of Utah: Box Elder, Cache, and Weber. 

(vii) The following counties in the State 
of Washington: Adams, Asotin, Benton, 
Chelan, Clark, Columbia, Cowlitz, Douglas, 
Ferry, Franklin, Garfield, Grant, King, Kit- 
titas, Klickitat, Lewis, Lincoln, Okanogan, 
Pend Oreille, Pierce, Skagit, Skamania, 
Snohomish, Spokane, Stevens, Thurston, 
Walla Walla, Whitman, and Takima. ' 

(2) No producer shall deliver set aside 
type wheat to a grain elevator for storage 
or any: other purpose, unless, within 15 
days from the time of such delivery, not 
less than one half of all such wheat shall 
be sold to such elevator, or to another ele- 
vator, or to a merchandiser, miller or oth- 
er processor: Provided, however, that this 
provision shall not apply to: 

(i) Wheat delivered for the account of 
the Commodity Credit Corp; 

(ii) Wheat delivered to a grain elevator 
owned by a co-operative organization, the 
operations of which are confined to the 
storage of wheat for members only. 

(3) No trucker merchant shall deliver set 
aside type wheat to a grain elevator for 
storage or for any. other purpose unless, 
within 15 days from the time of such 
delivery, such wheat is sold to such ele- 
vator or to another elevator, or to a mer- 
chandiser, miller or other processor. 

(4) No merchandiser, miller or other 
processor, and no owner or operator of a 
grain elevator, shall purchase or accept de- 
livery of wheat unless he shall: 

(i) Set aside, reserve and hold for deliv- 
ery to the Commodity Credit Corp. not less 
than one half of all set aside type wheat 
purchased by him from producers or trucker 
merchants; 

(ii) Deliver to the Commodity Credit 
Corp., in the form of either wheat or 
flour, all wheat set aside, reserved and held 
under paragraph (g)(4)(i) hereof, such 
delivery to be made as directed by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


DELIVERIES AND USE OF WHEAT MILL- 
FEEDS AND FLOUR 


(h) Prohibited deliveries of wheat mill- 
feeds and flour. No miller shall sell or 
deliver wheat millfeeds to any person ex- 
cept feeders and persons regularly engaged 
in the business of manufacturing or dis- 
tributing feed, nor flour to any person 
other than one regularly engaged in the 
business of distributing flour or processing 
the same into other products, or for home 
consumption by the recipient thereof. 

(i) Use of Flour in Mixed Feed. No 
person shall use flour in the manufacture 
of mixed feed unless such flour is unfit 
for human consumption. 


INVENTORIES 


(j) ‘ Distributors’ flour inventories. No 
distributor shall, except for immediate re- 
sale for export, accept delivery of flour if, 
after such acceptance, his inventory of flour 
will exceed a 30-day supply bdSed upon his 
average monthly deliveries of flour during 
the six preceding calendar months. 

(k) Food manufacturers’ flour inventories. 
No food manufacturer shall accept deliv- 
ery of flour in any quantity if, after such 
acceptance, his inventory of flour will ex- 
ceed his average monthly use of flour dur- 
ing 1945. 

(1) Exemption for carload lots. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this order, 
any person whose inventory of flour does 
not exceed the quantity permissible under 
the applicab?é provision of this order, may 
accept delivery of one carload lot. 


OFFERS OF WHEAT TO COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORP. 


(m) Offers of excess wheat. All excess 
wheat which a merchandiser or country 
shipper has on hand as of the close of 
market each week shall be offered to the 
director before noon of the following Mon- 
day for sale and delivery to the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. A country shipper offer- 
ing such wheat may indicate the mer- 
chandiser through whom he desires the 
transaction to be handled. All excess wheat 
so offered which has not been accepted 
within two days from the time of such 
offer shall be considered as having been 
refused by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
but shall remain subject to all other provi- 
sions of this order In the same manner as 
if such offer had not been made. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(n) Records and reports. (1) All certifi- 
cates executed under this order as hereto- 
fore in effect shall be retained for at least 
two years and shall, upon request, be sub- 
mitted to the administrator for examina- 
tion, All statements contained in such 
certificates shall be deemed representa- 
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tions to an agency of the United States. 
No person shall be entitled to rely upon any 
such certificate if he knows or has reason- 
able cause to believe it to be false. 

(2) The administrator shall be entitled 
to obtain such information from and re- 
quire such reports and the keeping of such 
records by, any person, as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate, in his discretion, to 
the enforcement or administration of the 
provisions of this order, subject to approval 
by the Bureau of the Budget in accord- 
ance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

(3) Every person subject to this order 
shall, for at least two years or for such 
period of time as the administrator may 
designate, maintain an accurate record of 
his milling of wheat, production of flour or 
mixed feed, and his transactions in these 
commodities. 

(o) Transfers between branches or de- 
partments, The trainsfer of wheat or flour 
between units, departments, branches, plants 
or companies owned, controlled or directed 
by the same person but engaged in sep- 
arate activities as merchandisers, trucker 
merchants, country shippers, millers, dis- 
tributors, food manufacturers or mixed feed 
manufacturers, shall constitute delivery and 
acceptance of delivery within the meaning 
of this order. 

(p) Existing Contracts. The restrictions 
of this order shall be observed without re- 
gard to existing contracts or any rights 
accrued or payments made thereunder. 

(q) Audits and Inspections. The assist- 
ant administrator shall be entitled to make 
such audits or inspections of the books, 
records and other. writings, premises or 
stocks of wheat and flour, and to make 
such investigations as may be necessary 
or appropriate, in his discretion, to the 
erfforcement or administration of the pro- 
visions of this order. 

(r) Petition for Relief From Hardship. 
Any person affected by this order who 
considers that compliance herewith would 
work an exceptional or unreasonable hard- 
ship on him may file a petition for relief 
with the order administrator. Petitions 
shall be in writing and shall set forth 
all pertinent facts and the nature of the 
relief sought. The order administrator 
may take any action with reference to 
such petition which is consistent with the 
authority delegated to him by the adminis- 
trator. If the petitioner is dissatisfied with 
the action taken by the order administrator, 
he may, by request addressed to the order 
administrator, obtain a review of such ac- 
tion by the administrator. After said re- 
view, the administrator may take such ac- 
tion as he deems appropriate, which action 
shall be final. 

(s) Violations. Any person who vio- 
lates any provision of this order may, in 
accordance with the applicable procedure, 
be prohibited from receiving, delivering or 
using wheat or flour. Any person who 
wilfully violates any provision of this or- 
der is guilty of a crime and may be prose- 
cuted under any and all applicable laws. 
Civil action may also be instituted to en- 
force any Hability or duty created by or 
to enjoin any violation of, any provision 
of this order. 

(t) Delegation of Authority. The ad- 
ministration of this order and the powers 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture in- 
sofar as such powers relate to the ad- 
ministration of this order, are hereby dele- 
gated to the administrator. The admin- 
istrator is authorized to redelegate to any 
employee of the United States Department 
of Agriculture any or all of the authority 
vested in him by this order. 

(u) Communications, All reports re- 
quired to be filed hereunder and all com- 
munications concerning this order shall, 
unless otherwise provided, be addressed to 
the Order Administrator, War Food Order 
No. 144, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, United States De- 
ge ne of Agriculture, Washington 26, 


» Cs 

(v) Territorial Scope. This order shall 
apply within the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

(w) Effective Date. This amendment 
shall become effective at 12:01 a.m., E.S8.T., 
June 19, 1946. With respect to violations, 
rights accrued, liabilities incurred, or ap- 
peals taken, prior to said date, under War 
Food Order No. 144, all provisions of said 
order shall be deemed to remain in full 
force for the purpose of sustaining any 
proper suit, action, or other proceeding, 
with respect to any such violation, right, 
liability, or appeal. 

Note: All reporting and record-keeping 
requirements of this order have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942, 

Issued this 18th day of June, 1946. 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


(SEAL) Secretary ef Agriculture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED PLANT INSTALLED 
BY ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo —The Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, long a 
well-known company in the flour 
milling industry, is installing a for- 
mula feed plant in the company’s 
properties at Sterling. It is expected 
that the plant will be in operation 
within a month, and feeds will be 
marketed under the brand name 
“Thoro-Bred Blue Ribbon Feeds.” 
Jack H. Rathbone is president of the 
Arnold company. 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf ¢ 


TENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
eake CIirTy , MINNBSOTA 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


? 4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @ MINNESOTA 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 















Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


























UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 















KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








CRETE, NEB. ke 














We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southe n El te Kansas City, Mo. 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Superfarmer 





The story of how Tom Campbell 
put industrial methods to work 
on 95,000 acres of wheat land 





By Wilfred E. Lingren 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


* * * 


HEAT to help feed the starv- 

\ \ ing millions abroad—nearly 

500,000 bus of it—recently 
rolled out to market at Hardin, 
Mont., in the long truck caravan 
of the Campbell Farming Corp. 

The organization, which is headed 
by Brig. Gen. Thomas D. Campbell, 
marketed some 15,000 bus daily in 
response to the government’s plea to 
get the wheat off the farms and into 
the long food pipeline that is being 
operated to alleviate famine condi- 
tions in hunger-stricken countries 
overseas. 

The corporation has 35,000 plowed 
acres and approximately 20,000 acres 
in crop this year. This acreage will 
be increased next year, according to 
present plans. 

It wasn’t the first time the Camp- 
bell wheat empire had come to the 
rescue when supplies of the bread 
grain were too short to satisfy de- 
mand. 

Tom Campbell is a master farmer- 
engineer, the “Henry Ford” of agri- 
culture. He’s the man who got more 
than $2,000,000 out of J. P. Morgan 
in 20 minutes, the man who brought 
more than $1,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery out to an Indian reservation 
and there farmed 95,000 acres of 
Montana wheat land without a horse 
or mule, the man who taught the 
Russians how to grow wheat by mass 
production, and the man who broke 
all records by talking to Stalin for 
four hours straight. 

The story of Tom Campbell, one of 
the greatest figures that American 
agriculture has produced, is the story 
of superfarming. First an industrial 
engineer, then a farmer, this genius 
of the soil is a manufacturer of 
wheat. : 

The story goes back to the first 
World War, when the wheat short- 


* * * 


* * * * 


age was then, as it is now, one of this 
nation’s chief problems. Young Tom 
Campbell thought he could do some- 
thing about it. Pointing out the 
world-wide call for wheat, he sug- 
gested to the late Franklin K. Lane, 
then Secretary of the Interior, that 
untold quantities of the bread grain 
could be grown on idle Indian lands 
in the Northwest with proper or- 
ganization. The practical westerner 
presented his plan so enthusiastical- 
ly that official approval was received 
immediately. 


Bankers Finance Plan 


Financing the enterprise would re- 
quire more than $1,000,000 to start 
it with the machinery, buildings, 
fences and labor on the scale he had 
in mind. He went to some of the 
New York bankers, among them J. 
P. Morgan, pointed out the need for 
wheat, showed his contract with the 
government and presented his plan. 
He received their patriotic backing 
with all the credit he needed and full 
authority to go ahead. 

The land was leased from the In- 
dians on a five-year contract with 
the government early in 1918. In 
payment for the use of the land, the 
Indians were to get one tenth of the 
crop each year, delivered to the near- 
est railroad station. They had been 
getting from 6c to 20c an acre from 
stockmen for’ grazing privileges. 
From Campbell they received from 
75c to $1.50 an acre, thereby making 
an economic improvement that put 
to shame their ancestors who sold 
Manhattan Island for trinkets. 

Campbell signed leases for 150,000 
acres of land on the Crow Indian 
reservation in southern Montana and 
the Fort Peck reservation in north- 
eastern Montana. He brought more 


than $1,000,000 worth of machinery 
* * * * 
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OPERATION “WHEAT”—Part of the fleet of trucks used to carry 
precious wheat from the farms of the Campbell Farming Corp. near 
Hardin, Mont., are shown as they were being loaded on Farm No. 1. 
Nearly 500,000 bus of wheat were marketed recently by the corpora- 
tion in response to the government’s plea to get the bread grain off the 
farms and into the long food pipeline being operated to feed the world’s 


hungry. 


* * * * 


out to the land and, at 36, started 
one of the biggest farming operations 
ever known. 

The Armistice came soon after- 
ward, but the.expenditures had al- 
ready been made and Campbell deter- 
mined to continue hjs attempt to 
make the gigantic project pay off. 
For three years it was a period of 
great effort, bitter disappointment 
and financial loss. One year he had 
100,000 acres plowed and 55,000 acres 
in crop. 

Drouth, grasshoppers and the mar- 
ket collapse of 1920 were a series of 
calamities that few men could pos- 
sibly overcome in the beginning of 
such huge operations, but by 1922 
Campbell began to get his farming 
system in order and the financial 
‘pendulum began to swing the other 
way. He had 40,000 acres in crop 
and it made money. That year the 
New York backers decided to with- 
draw from the enterprise. The war 
over, they had no more personal in- 
terest in it, except the satisfaction 
of helping Campbell put over such 
an amazing proposition. 


Project Incorporated 
So the New Yorkers struck a bar- 
gain with Campbell, gave him gener- 
ous terms and turned the whole prop- 
osition over to him in the fall of 1922. 
Incorporating the project as the 
Campbell Farming Corp., the super- 
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farmer gave each of his head men, 
all mechanical engineers, a block of 
stock. He abandoned the Fort Peck 
reservation and consolidated all his 
operations on 95,000 acres of the 
Crow reservation with headquarters 
at Hardin. 

Moisture is the limiting factor in 
dry-land farming and every operation 
must be studied with that limitation 
in view. In southern Montana or- 
dinary wheat growing is a constant 
gamble with the elements. But Tom 
Campbell set out to eliminate the 
gamble by using industrial methods 
and scientific agricultural practice. 

Campbell is a thorough believer in 
summer fallow, leaving part of the 
land idle each year but keeping it 
thoroughly cultivated to conserve 
moisture for the succeeding crop. He 
follows a two-and-one system—two 
years of wheat and one year of fal- 
low, thus summer fallowing one third 
of the cultivated land each year and 
cropping two thirds. He reports that 
his methods insure good crops in any 
area that has as much as 17 inches of 
rainfall during the season. 

One of €ampbell’s ambitions is to 
raise a wheat crop of 1,000,000 bus. 
He has never quite realized that fig- 
ure but he says “we will before we 
stop. farming.” 

At the height of his farm’s opera- 
tion he employed some 400 to 500 
men at harvest time. That meant a 


* * _* 
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MASS PRODUCTION—The success of the Campbell Farming Corp. in raising wheat in mass production is not unique because it uses machinery but 
because it uses mechanization on a tremendous scale and with the organization necessary to complete operations on a vast acreage in good season. 
Above, left, tractors stretch far off into the horizon in a staggered row as they are used in preparation of the ground. Above, right, the long row 
of tractor-powered combines is typical of the mass production methods used on the Campbell farm. The corporation has sufficient equipment to plow 
a thousand acres a day and sow and harvest two thousand acres a day. Trained mechanics are employed to operate the equipment. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

















Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Brig. Gen. Thomas D. Campbell 


payroll of some $12,000 a week in the 
days of the binder. Later, with im- 
proved harvesting methods and mod- 
ern machinery, he used 125 men. 


Mechanical Power Used 


All the work is done by mechani- 
cal power, and trained mechanics are 
employed to operate the equipment. 
Every operation is subjected to a 
rigid cost accounting system with one 
objective: efficiency. 

By the intensive use of modern 
machinery, operated by thoroughly 
organized, highly skilled and well- 
paid men, Campbell has demonstrat- 
ed that producing wheat at a profit 
does not depend on receiving the 
highest prices in a fluctuating mar- 
ket. His success is unique not be- 
cause he uses machinery, but because 
he uses it on a tremendous scale and 
with the organization necessary to 
complete the operations on his vast 
acreage in good season. 

He has likened large-scale farming 
to an annual construction contract 
with penalty and bonus clauses which 
place a premium on _ engineering 
judgment and ability to get things 
done. He has sufficient equipment 
to plow 1,000 acres a day and sow 
and harvest 2,000 acres a day. 

In dry-land farming the operations 
must be carried to completion when 
rain and weather are right. Camp- 
bell’s success, therefore, is measured 
by his ability to use his equipment to 
the full during available working 
periods. 

The development of the windrow 
method of harvesting is typical of the 
manner in which Campbell directed 
his farming operations. Campbell 
once told President Coolidge that if 
his plan were introduced on every 
farm in the United States the farm- 
ers would save altogether more than 
$1,000,000,000 every year in earlier, 
safer and richer harvests. He first 
used the system in 1927, saving $2 
an acre in the cost of raising a crop. 

In the windrow method, the grain 
is cut by units of four 10-foot reap- 
ers drawn by one tractor. The 
reapers. have their bundling devices 
stripped off and extension carriers 
substituted. The first reaper unit 
drops the grain in a row; the second 
has a carrier which drops its grain 
in the same row; the third reaper 
has a still longer carrier, as has the 
fourth, so that the products of the 
four machines fall in one windrow. 
These four reapers are operated by 
one man, who moves from one to the 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS 


KELLY’S 
K-80 
FLOUR 


Kelly’s K-80 is Emergency Flour, 
milled under WFO-144 restrictions, 
with the same care 
and skill that made 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 4/4aee 
a flour of superior Aan 
quality. . iY <| MILLING 


X 4 company VY 
cc, 











When government restrictions 
are lifted, look for 


KELLY’S FAMOUS 








The 
WILLIAM KELLY 



























MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











pust Is 
DYNAMITE! 


lt Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Lid. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Canes. 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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A PUZZLING AGREEMENT 


HERE constantly are so many completely as- 

tonishing things going on in the world that we 
do not understand that we frequently feel a cer- 
tain sympathy for, even reluctance to criticize, 
men in high places whose understanding of what 
they are doing apparently is no greater than ours, 
rating as a mere looker-on. 

At the moment this observation applies par- 
ticularly to the reported prospective negotiation 
of a wheat trading pact between Canada and the 
British government, whose food minister, Mr. 
Strachey, is reported to be in Ottawa for the 
purpose of closing the transaction. 

Its terms apparently contemplate the British 
government’s undertaking to buy directly from 
the Canadian government between 150,000,000 
and 180,000,000 bus of wheat per year for the 
next two years at a price of $1.55 bu—presum- 
ably at basis terminal elevators, since that is 
the current official price there. It is intimated 
that the contract may provide for renewals, with 
prices not yet agreed upon, for a further period 
of three to five years. 

Accompanying the report is a further intima- 
tion that the British government has been “sound- 
ing out” countries on the Continent, specifically 
Belgium and France, with a view to direct mer- 
chandising by the government of this wheat to 
other nations simply as customers. 

Notable among the puzzling angles in the re- 
ported agreement is just why Canadian wheat 
growers—now, and for a considerable time past, 
receiving only $1.55 for their superb wheat, as 
compared with approximately $2.18 received by 
American farmers for comparably located but 
frequently lower quality wheat—should be con- 
tent to continue such a disparity of rewards for 
their industry through the next two years, or 
for any other length of time. The report sug- 
gests that Canadian growers would have the 
advantage of a secure “floor” under their prices; 


but any benefit in this assurance seems trifling, | 


even if it exists, at all, in view of the general 
assumption that the entire world is going to be 
in great need for wheat for at least the next two 
years and, as time passes, will be both able and 
willing to pay any required price. 

However, this aspect of the reported approach- 
ing pact is wholly the affair of the Canadian 
government and wheat producers in that coun- 
try. Another aspect, of undoubted concern to this 
country, is what would be the effect upon this 
country and its wheat growers if Britain should 
thus secure whatever it desired of the Canadian 
wheat crops at a world-price discount; with ac- 
companying provision to resell the wheat to 
deficiency countries on the Continent or else- 
where. 

Certainly such a-pact, if closed under the 
terms suggested in the current report, would 
leave this country not only holding the sack but 
an extremely empty sack in the matter of choos- 
ing markets for its wheat crops, assuming that 
it should have normal surpluses, at the price 
now virtually guaranteed to American producers. 
It simply would be face to face with government 
cut-price competition to a degree which would 
compel it to continue virtually giving away its 
wheat and other crops or, perhaps, reviving 
some sort of wartime lend-lease program. 

Meanwhile, there are indications that mem- 
bers of Congress, seeking new reasons for their 
opposition to the British loan would not over- 
look this instance of that nation’s embarking in 
the wheat trading business in face of our official- 
ly expressed espousal of freer trading through- 
out the world. Already there is an underground 
of feeling that our friends in Britain are plan- 
ning to use, in some degree at least, the pro- 
ceeds of the pending great loan in extending 
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BREAD I$ THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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The first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are known as the “Bill of 
Rights.” The eighth of these amendments con- 
cerns the right of protection against excessive 
bail and punishments. Lest you have forgotten, 
here is the text: “Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted.” 
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their own commerce. This is unfortunate, but 


occasional recent events suggest that it is not 


without some basis in fact. 
ee @ 


UNIMPORTANT NEWS NOTE—If you 
think that the government has run hog-wild in 
grabbing your earnings and throwing them to the 
winds, you should make a bow to the states of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Utah, which refused 
to ratify the 16th (income tax) amendment, pro- 
posed in 1909 and declared adopted on a gloomy 
day, Feb. 26, 1913. 


THEY WON’T CATCH HOOVER 


R OR days past the newspapers have been filled 

with Washington gossip about Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s hurried return from his South American 
round-up of food supplies in response to a re- 
quest, alleged to have been made to him by tele- 
phone by Assistant Secretary of State Clayton, 
that he hasten home to protest to Congress that 
dulling the OPA ax would sabotage the entire 
world hunger relief program. 

The idea, as repeated in the stories, was that 
Mr. Hoover would argue that removal of animal 
products from price controls would wreck the 
save-the-wheat program and result in inconceiv- 
able disaster through world lack of bread. It ap- 


parently was designed by the OPA politicos to _ 


be a final, but not less hopeful, blow in the 
cause of continued all-over price controls. 

What followed was that, within two hours 
after Mr. Hoover’s return from the antipodes, 
he had specifically denied that he had had any 
talk with Secretary Clayton and that he had 
hastened home, but rather that he had com- 
pleted his journey on schedule; and, finally, he 
had stated that he knew nothing whatever about 
the OPA situation and certainly had no purpose 
to become involved in a controversy about which 
he was uninformed. Meanwhile, he was busy 
formulating the report on the result of his mis- 
sion to South American republics. 

This report, incidentally but most important- 
ly, emphasized that, by consultation with officials 
of countries to the South, he had received as- 
surances of an increase of approximately 800,000 
tons of cereals and beans over previous estimates 
and commitments, with great hopes of yet further 
increases, especially from Argentina. Totals 
were improved by pledges of exchanges among 
those republics together with assurances of ad- 
ditional self-denial by their inhabitants. In sum- 
mary, the task of Mr. Hoover, so belatedly ap- 
pointed to it by the President, was to get food 





and let the domestic politicos go along with their 
confusions in whatever way they liked. 

Specific mention of wheat and beans in Mr. 
Hoover’s report recalls to our mind an incident 
of similar kind of many years ago, in World War 
I. Mr. Hoover at that time, while still car- 
rying on with direction of the Belgian relief 
program, was primarily engaged in organizing, 
at the request of President Wilson, the United 
States Food Administration which so effectively - 
handled the nation’s entire civilian, armed forces 
and export food activities in World War I. An 
intended-to-be scandalous story had gained cir- 
culation about Mr. Hoover’s having been engaged 
in a gigantic speculation in dried beans. At a 
private and informal small luncheon party at the 
time, at which we had the good fortune to be 
present, some one had the temerity to ask the 
“Chief” what, if anything, there was to the story 
of his having taken a flier in the bean market. 

Mr. Hoover, with characteristic frankness and 
chuckling humor replied about, as we recall it, 
as follows: “It’s a funny thing but the story is 
true. In the absence of ability to buy wheat 
and flour in sufficient quantity, we bought up all 
the beans we could find anywhere and started 
them for Belgium. The British, for some whim- 
sical reason, took over the beans off the coast 
and tied the ships up in Kirkwall; and I could 
not get them to release them. Finally, we 
reached an agreement under which I sold them 
the beans at a handsome profit and invested the 
proceeds in wheat flour, which was the thing we 
most needed.” 

Mr. Hoover may sooner or later be led into 
participation in our domestic confusion of food, 
prices and politics, solely in the cause of the bat- 
tle against starvation, which is his present job. 
Yet we feel ourselves to be on safe ground in 
warning the administration politicos they” would 
do well to watch their step, for Mr. Hoover is a 
practical man when engaged in a practical job in 
the interest of humanity; and the policy boys are 
likely overnight to find themselves in possession 
of the beans while Mr. Hoover will be marching 
toward his goal with flour or something else for 
which the hungry stand in even greater need. 


ee @ 
INCREDIBLE 


HERE is but one word to be used in describ- 

ing the situation of the great grain exchanges 
being closed to future trading, as they now are, 
in time of peace. That single word, hackneyed 
though it be in these years of confusion, is IN- 
CREDIBLE. ‘ 

Trading in contracts for future delivery long 
since proved its value in reducing the hazards and 
thereby making more economical the gathering, 
storage and year-around distribution of seasonal- 
ly produced commodities, especially grains. With- 
out it, there would have been at all times a spread 
between growers’ prices and consumers’ costs 
sufficiently wide to protect transient owners and 
handlers against uninsurable hazards. 

Today, with enormous crops beginning to move 
to market to be distributed throughout the coun- 
try and the nations of the world, prices and meth- 
ods are wholly under control of government, 
which, because of inexperience, lack of know- 
how and exposure to political pressures and ex- 
pedience, almost certainly will bungle the job much 
as it did in this last crop year when unprecedent- 
ed harvests were thrown to the winds until the 
time came when our own people, even at the edges 
of the bountiful grain field, lacked for bread. 

Protest apparently now has become futile, in 
part because the confusion has become so great 
that the wisest men can see no clear way out of 
the morass. It seems to be an instance where we 
all must rely upon wishing or prayer, each accord- 
ing to his faith. 
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Superfarmer 





(Continued from page 25.) 


other on a running board and signals 
the tractor operator by a bell cord. 

The grain dries in the windrow and 
then a special combine is used with 
a hay loader in place of the usual 
grain cutting mechanism. As _ the 
combine is drawn along, the loader 
picks the grain from the windrow 
and delivers it to the combine, where 
it is threshed and placed in the stor- 
age bin of the machine or in a wagon 
drawn at the side. 

The combine, normally expected to 
cut and thresh grain from a 20-foot 
strip, is by this method threshing 
the grain cut from a 40-foot strip. 
This pays for the cost of going over 
the ground the first time to cut the 
grain and pile it in the windrow. 
The windrow method thus makes 
combine economies available for all 
crop conditions. Campbell patented 
it and placed it at the disposal of 
American farmers. 

The windrow method of harvesting 
is not used extensively now as it 
was. developed primarily for flax. It 
has, however, great value in fields 
which are dirty and which do not 
mature evenly as the green weeds can 
dry out in the windrow in from 24 
to 48 hours. 


Unskilled Labor Eliminated 

Mechanized production methods en- 
able the elimination of much un- 
skilled labor on the enterprise. 
Campbell believes in high wages with 
a bonus for exceptional perform- 
ance. Each man is assigned to his 
own machine and is held responsible 
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for its care and operation. . De- 
pending on the type of machine, a 
bonus of 7c to 10c per mile is paid 
for every mile traversed. Lost tools 
and unnecessary breakages are 
charged to the operator and deducted 
from his accumulated bonus. Over- 
time and extra mileage is paid for, 
because farming is necessarily a sun- 
rise-to-sunset operation during har- 
vest time. 

On a 95,000-acre farm, the hauling 
of the grain from the field to the 
shipping point offered an excellent 
opportunity for engineering analysis. 
The wagon train—a dozen grain 
wagons pulled by one tractor—was 
developed, cutting the cost from lc 
to %e bu per mile. With it, two 
men could transport 2,400 bus weigh- 
ing 72 tons at a speed of three miles 
per hour. 

Today, great fleets of trucks trans- 
port the grain from farm storage 
bins to rail-side elevators. 

Born the son of a North Dakota 
farmer in 1882, Campbell’s young 
dreams were of reducing the drudg- 
ery of farm work and of bringing 
vast acreages to fruitful harvest by 
the employment of great units of 
mechanical power. At the University 
of North Dakota he combined two 
four-year courses and was graduated 
with two degrees—academic and me- 
chanical engineering—at the end of 
five years. After a brief post-gradu- 
ate course in engineering at Cornell 
University he returned to the farm 
and put his book learning to a prac- 
tical test. His genius has been the 
guiding light of some of the most 
gigantic agricultural projects the 
world has ever known. 

In 1929 Campbell went to Russia 
on the invitation of an official com- 





TO MARKET—Great fleets of trucks 
are used to transport wheat from 
the storage bins of the Campbell 
Farming Corp. to rail-side elevators. 
Such mass-production methods have 
cut costs and increased efficiency on 
the huge Campbell wheat ranch. 


mission of Russian wheat growers 
and engineers. Under his direction 
10,000,000 acres of wheat and flax 
were put in, and the Russians gained 
valuable experience in the mass- 
production wheat farming for which 
they are now famous. 

In 1939 he was a consultant for 
the mechanization of English farms. 

In July, 1942, Campbell entered the 
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Army Air Forces as a lieutenant col- 
onel with an assignment to co-or- 
dinate American vehicle usage and 
maintenance. Earlier this year, he 
was promoted to the rank of briga- 
dier general during a period when 
normal procedure is reduction in 
rank. 

His system of erosion control, mois- 
ture conservation and increased pro- 
duction with limited rainfall has tak- 
en him around the world. During 
the past year, at the request of the 
British and French governments and 
under a directive of the War Depart- 
ment, General Campbell made a good 
will tour, visiting Australia, South 
Africa and French Morocco to dis- 
cuss methods of moisture conserva- 
tion and mechanized agriculture. 

Each of these countries is sending 
a commissior. to visit the Campbell 
wheat ranch in Montana this fall to 
see the organization in operation 
during harvest season. 

General Campbell was recently as- 
signed to General of the Army Eisen- 
hower’s staff as a liaison officer be- 
tween the War Department, the De- 
partment -of Agriculture and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. He is a mem- 
ber of President Truman’s Famine 
Emergency Committee. 


Awarded Legion of Merit 


General Campbell plans to retire 
from active duty in midsummer. He 
was awarded the Legion of Merit 
for conceiving and promoting the 
idea of using petroleum products in 
volume as destructive elements to 
be dropped from aircraft. 

There’s a weathered sign just at 
the city limits of Hardin that proud- 
ly proclaims this little town is the 
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FOR SPOT FUMIGATION 


Put an end to your pest control problems! Use ACRYLON* 
for spot fumigation and protect your mill equipment against 
rapid insect reinfestation without interrupting production. 

Quart-sized, ready-to-use bottles with quick-reading gradu- 
ations in fluid ounces, make ACRYLON easy to apply. Dos- 
ages for different machines and other units are listed on the 
label. 

The high toxicity of ACRYLON assures a thorough kill 
of all mill insects and their larvae. ACRYLON leaves no odor, 
color, residue or caked material in machines, and does not 
affect the baking qualities of flour. 

Order ACRYLON ¢foday to supplement your general fumi- 
gation program, and keep infestation in your milling equip- 
ment at a minimum level. Order from your regular mill 


supply distributor or write us for further information. 
*Trade-mark 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
r INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. ¢ Branch Offices: $28 Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. * 2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Washington * Azusa, Calif. 
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Enrichment 
ALWAYS SPECIFY 
“VEXTRAM” 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON 


OFFICE: 


Seaboard ant Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


OTTAWA 


KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles 


LEBANON, 
ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 





Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








FLOURS ‘Rit 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 


. Beardstown, tl 
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“home of the world’s largest wheat 
farm.” The townspeople of Hardin 
enjoy telling their version of the 
story of Tom Campbell’s wheat 
ranch. The stories have grown in 
their retelling, as stories will, and 
willing listeners can hear about how 
the Campbell harvesting crews trav- 
eled in a straight line from sunrise 
to sunset and then camped out un- 
der the stars, miles from their home 
base. 

But the Campbell wheat farm is 
more than a legend. It’s a sensa- 
tional chapter in America’s great 
agricultural history. 





Berger-Gordon 





(Continued from page 20.) 


service at the very hour of the adop- 
tion of their recommended policies, 
their presence in Washington prior 
to that time was marked by suc- 
cesses in steering the government 
agencies through troubled waters. 


Mr. Gordon Rewrites Feed Order 


Under the leadership of Colin S. 
Gordon, the OPA adopted the present 
feed regulation MPR 585 to take the 
place of the loosely written original 
control order MPR 385. MPR 585 
was the subject of great controversy 
within the government and the feed 
industry. It was feared that it was 
long, complicated and unworkable. 
Since its adoption, the soundness of 
Mr. Gordon’s judgment has been 
thoroughly attested and the industry 
seems to be operating under it with 
a minimum amount of friction. 

Basically, in urging the adoption 
of this order Mr. Gordon contended 
that price regulation over such a 
complicated operation as-.the feed 
industry required a lengthy and 
spelled out document which covered 
all circumstances that might confront 
a feed manufacturer. In writing a 
price law from the very bottom up, 
it is necessary, he believes, to pro- 
vide for all contingencies. Other- 
wise manufacturers operating under 
a loosely drawn order would be sub- 
ject to the caprice and varied inter- 
pretations of enforcement officers 
who represented the punitive aspects 
of the law rather than a construc- 
tive compliance policy. 


Compliance Technique Improved 


During Mr. Gordon’s tenure of of- 
fice at the OPA as chief of the Agri- 
cultural Chemicals, Grain and Ce- 
reals Branch, the enforcement tech- 
nique of the OPA, not under his 
jurisdiction, was closely akin to that 
of prohibition enforcement agents or 
collection agencies. His insistence on 
a revision of the mixed feed order 
paved the way for a more intelligent 
compliance approach. 

At the USDA, Mr. Berger also de- 
tected the weakness of the govern- 
ment-business partnership as far as 
law observance was concerned. In 
his administration of WFO 9, he was 
dealing with a relatively small num- 
ber of companies which worked in 
smooth harmony, largely due to his 
thorough knowledge of the industry 
and his persuasive and stubborn hon- 
esty in dealing with everyone affected 
by the government controls. 

However, with the conclusion of 
the war and the letdown of patriotic 
fervor, the over-all shortage of all 
feed commodities and the rapid 
growth of barter as a legal by-pass 
of the OPA regulations, Mr. Berger 
faced an entirely different set of 
conditions. After watching the op- 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
‘olumb: New York Nashville Peoria 
hey —. a eg Chicago Enid Galveston 
e 4 3 Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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R. A. STONE RE-NAMED HEAD 
OF CANADIAN FEED COUNCIL 


Leading Commercial and Nutritional Authorities Address 
Annual Convention of Manufacturers’ Group 
Held in Winnipeg 


Winnipeg, Man.—More than 300 
delegates attended the annual con- 
vention of the Canadian feed manu- 
facturers held in the Royal Alexan- 
dra Hotel here on June 17-19. Rep- 
resentatives from every part of Can- 
ada were present and leading com- 
mercial and nutritional authorities 
from both the United States and Can- 
ada gave talks on different phases of 
feed manufacturing. 

R. A. Stone of Ingersoll, Ont., was 
re-elected president of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers National Coun- 
cil for the 1946-47 season, with R. P. 
Dawson of Winnipeg as vice president 
and W. N. Hendrick of Toronto as 
secretary. Member representatives 
for the various districts in Canada 
were: British Columbia, R. McRae; 
Alberta, F. Chalmers; Saskatchewan, 
S. A. Early; Manitoba, R. P. Daw- 
son; Ontario, E. R. Olsen; Quebec, G. 
Mungall; Thunder Bay, E. G. Char- 
nock. . 

The opening luncheon was under 
the chairmanship of J. G. Davidson, 
Federal Feed Administrator, who of- 
fered a challenge to the association 
to produce more and better feeds so 
that the starving people of the world 
might be helped along the road to 
recovery. 

On the afternoon of the first day 
of the convention the speakers were 
Dr. H. E. Robinson, assistant direc- 
tor of research, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
Ill; T. J. Dyer,’ general manager, 
Tanvilac Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Dr. C. D. Carpenter, president, Insti- 
tute of American Poultry Industries, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Robinson dealt briefly with the 
new developments in chicken, turkey 
and duck nutrition. He spoke on the 
tremendous progress made by univer- 
sities, agricultural departments and 
feed companies in formulating feeds 
for poultry, due mainly to the wide 
use of chicks for experimental 
purposes to study nutritional values 
for human beings. Diet effects were 


——————— 
USE WHEAT FOR FLOUR 


Share more of America’s wheat 
with famine-stricken peoples by mak- 
ing it into flour rather than feeding 
it to livestock, Clyde H. Hendrix, 
president, Pillsbury Feed and Soy 
Mills Division, Clinton, Iowa, pro- 


posed in a talk at the annual conven- - 


tion of the Canadian feed manufac- 
turers. He said that a ton of wheat 
ground into flour will feed 1,200 peo- 
ple 2,000 calories each for a day, 
while the same wheat will produce 
only enough meat to feed less than 
100 people 2,000 calories for a day— 
less than one twelfth as many. 


apparent earlier in chicks, he said, 
because they aren’t weaned as other 
animals and the diet could commence 
when they are one day old. 

Mr. Dyer, speaking on merchandis- 
ing, traced first the vital role food 
had played in the history of the 
world. He stressed the importance 
of making available supplies stretch 
beyond ordinary limits and the neces- 
sity of having concentrated sunshine 
all year round. 

“Make Your Service Program Prof- 
itable”’ was the topic of Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s address, who recommended “put- 
ting oneself in the poultryman’s over- 
alls.” His talk included a “short 
course” on poultry servicing, giving 
useful information on all phases of 
the care and handling of poultry. 

Following group discussions, J. H. 
Evans, deputy minister of agricul- 
ture, spoke to the convention, advo- 
cating immediate steps be taken along 
the road toward “Freedom from 
Want.”” Mr. Evans called for plans 
which will bring harmony between 
production and consumption, and link 
these with industry and agriculture. 

Clyde Hendrix, president, Pills- 
bury Feed and Soy Mills Division, 
Clinton, Iowa, gave a very informa- 
tive talk on merchandising. He said 
the wartime production of the Cana- 
dian farmer, poultry and livestock 
producer stands as one of the out- 
standing achievements of the United 
Nations’ war effort. 

Mr. Hendrix outlined what he con- 
sidered the main requisite for sales- 
manship in the feed industry. En- 
thusiasm, honesty and alertness are 
necessary examples that should be 
shown by leadership in the field of 
selling in order to have a competent 
staff to handle such an important 
product, he said. 

Subject of the address by W. San- 
ford Evans to the convention was 
“Government in _ Business.” Mr. 
Evans said that the difference be- 
tween the function of governments 
and the function of business was 
that a government had to make laws 
and look after the policy of the land, 
while it was the function of business 
to produce, distribute and exchange 
products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


JAMES CULLEN, VETERAN 
CANADIAN MILLER, DIES 


Toronto, Ont.—James Cullen, 84, 
a veteran Canadian flour miller, died 
recently at Woodstock, Ont. He had 
been engaged in the milling indus- 
try of Ontario for 66 years. Mr. 
Cullen entered the trade at the age 
of:18 with the late David Goldie at 
Ayr. 

Leaving Ayr, Mr. Cullen worked 








HOST TO GOLFERS — David I. 
Walker, chairman of the Canadian 
National Millers Association, pre- 
sided as host, in accordance with 
custom, at a dinner in the Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, Que., on the eve- 
ning preceding the association’s an- 
nual golfing tournament, which was 
held there on June 14, with about 60 
members and guests in attendance. 
Gordon S. Dodington of the Purity 
Co. put on a topical song feature 
which provided a lot of fun at the 
expense of members, and H. Norman 
Davis, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
led group singing. Among the senior 
members present were Hon. Charles 
A. Dunning, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Montreal; 
Douglas A. Campbell, president of 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, and Charles Ritz, presi- 
dent of International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. The McDonald & Robb 
cup, emblematic of the golf cham- 
pionship of the Canadian flour milling 
industry, was won by W. E. Vincent 
of the Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., with H. 
Norman Davis runner-up. The low- 
est gross score trophy was won by 
G. A. Scrimger, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. 





in mills in Stratford and St. Mary’s 
before moving to Woodstock. In 
1886 he purchased the Woodstock 
Roller Mills and that business has 
been continuously carried on by Mr. 
Cullen. 

The style under which he did busi- 
ness in recent years was James 
Cullen & Sons, Ltd., and the plant 


‘has a capacity of 400 bbls daily. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. R. EMERSON PROMOTED 


Winnipeg, Man. — Geo. B. Heffel- 
finger, president of. the National 
Grain Co., Ltd., has announced the 
appointment of R. R. Emerson to 
the position of executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager. S. A. 
Swindell has been named vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager. 
R. E, Beam is secretary, in connec- 
tion with his duties as divisional 
manager. 





Parts of Canada 
Get Rain, But 
More Required 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics report on crop 
conditions in Canada on June 18 
said that in the maritime provinces 
the weather has been cool and dry 
during the past two weeks. Growth 
has been slow. 

Spring grains are growing well in 
all parts of Ontario with the excep- 
tion of eastern counties, where cool, 
wet weather and frosty nights are 
retarding growth. Fall rye and fall 
wheat have headed out on short 
straw, but good yields are antici- 
pated. In Quebec, cereal crops are 
progressing favorably and prospects 
are fair to good. 

Scattered showers and good rains 
in some districts have helped to 
maintain satisfactory crop conditions 
in the prairie provinces: However, 
considerable areas in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan require immediate 
rainfall to prevent deterioration. The 
sawfly flight is in progress through- 
out southern Alberta, while there 
has been cutworm damage in west- 
central Saskatchewan. Hail dam- 
age is reported from local areas in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Rain- 
fall since April 1 remains below nor- 
mal in all three provinces, but av- 
erage subsoil moisture reserves from 
the previous season have helped to 
maintain fairly good cultural condi- 
tions. 

Crop conditions in Manitoba are 
considered fairly satisfactory, but 
light hay yields are anticipated in 
the eastern section. Early June 
rains and higher temperatures dur- 
ing the past week have promoted 
growth generally throughout Sas- 
katchewan and grain crops are mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. Wheat is 
stooling and stands are fair to good. 
Moisture supplies are adequate for 
the present, but more rain will be 
needed soon in some parts. Alberta 
prospects are the most promising 
of the three provinces. All crops 
made rapid growth during the past 
week. Scattered showers and some 


heavy rains have maintained favor-~ 


able moisture supplies. 

The weather in British Columbia 
has been cooler with rain. Fall seed- 
ed grains are now in full head. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLS CAUTIONED TO KEEP 
UP WITH EXPORT ORDERS 


Toronto, Ont.—An order received 
from the Canadian Wheat Board by 
the milling industry last week em- 
phasizes the necessity of getting all 
export flour booked for shipment up 
to the end of July moved out before 
the crop year closes with that month. 

The order definitely points out 
that there must be no carryover of 
such business into the new crop 
year. This indicates to members of 
the trade that some changes are in 
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prospect with regard to export flour 
for the new season. 

In the meantime, mills are not 
anxious for any further flour export 
business, as it will take full opera- 
tion to turn out all the orders in 
hand between now and close of crop 
year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ONTARIO WHEAT FARMERS 
GRUMBLE ABOUT RETURNS 


Toronto, Ont. — Winter wheat 
growers of Ontario are inclined to 
grumble about the return to them 
on wheat sold through the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The initial payment 
for their grain on a Montreal basis 
is about the same as for western 
spring wheat at Fort William, but 
the equalization fee paid by the gov- 
ernment as a final settlement with 
the farmers for their grain works 
out differently. This is due to the 
fact that only western spring wheat 
is eligible for shipment overseas. Soft 
winter wheat is not suitable for that 
purpose. Most of the surplus of this 
grain goes into flour for shipment 
to the British West Indies, where 
the natives use it in making scones 
and similar forms of flat bread. 

In prewar days and for many 
years past Ontario millers carried 
on an active and reasonably profit- 
able business with the West Indies 
in soft winter wheat flour. This 
suits the taste of the islanders much 
better than the hard spring wheat 
bread-making article. Usually it has 
the added attraction of a lower price. 
Since the war came prices have been 
more comparable and, at times, the 
soft flour brought the better price. 
That has been governed for the 
most part by transportation and 
similar factors. 

Were it not for the system of flour 
control,, that has been effective in 
Canada since early war days, de- 
mands for relative prices for flours 
would not arise. The idea that com- 
parable prices should be paid for 
these widely different kinds of flour 
illustrates one of the follies of the 
system under which this and other 
Canadian food products are now be- 
ing marketed, it is said by some. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


H. W. KING NAMED CHAIRMAN 


Winnipeg, Man.—H. W. King, man- 
ager of the feed division of the Swift 
Canadian Co. here, was_ recently 
elected chairman of the feed manu- 
facturers section of the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade. Vice chairman is 
D. A. Finlayson of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills, Ltd., while R. P. Dawson of 
Canada West Grain Co., Ltd., was 
appointed as the representative on 
the National Council. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—C. E. Soward, 
former executive of Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd. at Toronto and now 
head of the Renown Flour Mills at 
Calgary, was a business visitor here 
recently. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORAGE SPACE PLANNED 


Sheridan, Wyo.—W.K. Cole, secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager of the. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., an- 
nounced recently that the company 
will construct additional storage fa- 
cilities for approximately 250,000 bus 
of grain, at a cost of $80,000. This 
will about double present facilities. 
The increased storage is needed for 
an expected bumper wheat crop in 
northern Wyoming. 
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“Vv” CLUB MEETING—The annual meeting of the “V” Club of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. was held in St. Louis recently. Pic- 
tured above are those who attended the meeting. First row, left to 
right, J. H. Fowler, southeastern sales representative; Harold F. 
Holman, southern Illinois sales representative; Jack P. Broderick, 
junior sales director, southern states division; John W. Merrell, 
director of bakery service department; Richard Fluck, junior sales 
director, eastern states division; George C. Giessing, credit man- 
ager; B. V. Hopper, sales director, eastern states division; Elmer 
Schrameyer, city salesman; Edward M. Peek, Pittsburgh repre- 
southern states representative. 
Second row, left to right, Don Schaberg, advertising and sales 
assistant; W. J. Grover, Jr., sales manager, food products division; 
C. A. Barrows, assistant manager and sales manager; L. C. Chase, 
vice president and general manager; A. L. Christman, production 
manager; Ed Guthrie, assistant to production and personnel; H. J. 


sentative, and Lee R. Whidby, 


A. B. Dickerson, 


representative; N. M. 
John E. Starnes, manager, food products department; E. E. Smith, 
central Pennsylvania representative; R. W. Althoff, Ohio repre- 
sentative; Clarence O’Gordon, Minneapolis representative; A. W. 
Sparks, Illinois representative, and George Baumann, city salesman. 
Fourth row, left to right, H. 
Nelson Igel, city salesman; Chester Goebel, city salesman; George 
Gillen, city salesman; 
Heman, city salesman; William F. Geigel, manager, grain depart- 
ment; King P. Aitken, sales director, grocery products division; 
Philadelphia representative, and George Shu- 
maker, office manager. 


Stapenhorst, sales director, city and local division; Ray Schra- 
meyer, Indiana representative; P. 
and southern states division, and Carl Lommel, er, Ci 

office. Third row, left to right, E. D. Greenleaf, Maine sales repre- 
sentative; Clyde Knight, city salesman; R. A. Dietrich, Detroit 


D. Hays, sales director, central 





Thompson, West Virginia representative; 


E. Hart, manager, Boston office; 
Charles Stapenhorst, city salesman; Joe 





Lanham Bill to Bring Order 
Out of Chaos in Trademarks 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—After an eight- 
year debate on proper remedies for 
the industrialists’ battle of trade- 
marks, governmental agencies saw a 
bright clearing with the passage of 
the Lanham bill by the two houses of 
Congress. It is expected that Presi- 
dent Truman will sign the bill. 

For nearly a century, manufactur- 
ers have been knifing their competi- 
tors over trade-mark infringements, 
but officials now are hopeful that the 
detailed measure will sweep the Pat- 
ent Office clear of the previous dis- 
turbing discrepancies in trade-mark 
practices. 

The Lanham bill empowers the 
Patent Office to register “certifica- 
tion” and “service” marks and allows 
trade-mark owners to license use of 
their marks to others and to assign 
the mark without sale of the entire 
business. 


Flour Millers Approve 


Flour millers and their trade-mark 
counsellors are understood to have 
given the bill their approval and have 
expressed satisfaction with the man- 
ner in which it can be used to cor- 
rect many unfortunate and vexatious 
problems associated with establishing 
brand names for flour and with pro- 
tecting them against infringement. 
They feel that the measure, long 
needed, will prove of great value to 
the flour trade. It puts teeth into 
the protective machinery and at the 
same time permits assignment of 
trade-mark values without complete 
loss of them by the original holder. 
The bill had the endorsement of the 
American Bar Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Commissioner Casper Ooms. point- 
ed out that trade-marks have always 
rested on the common law and state 
resolutions and that conflicting state 
provisions and court rulings will con- 


tinue to cause friction, unless re- 
moved. He said that he is planning 
to call a conference of state officials 
to eliminate as many existing con- 
flicts as possible by voluntary co- 
operation. 


The new measure provides that 


after five years of use, a registered 
mark becomes incontestable. While 
the courts or the Patent Office may 
find that it is wholly or partially de- 
fective, they will prescribe lesser 
remedies than discontinuation of the 
mark. 


Secondary Marks Allowed 


Registration of “secondary” marks 
with geographic or descriptive mean- 
ings will be allowed. Words like 
“Ford” or “Philadelphia cheese’— 
never previously registerable—will 
become accepted under rules which 
the Patent Office must draw up. 

“Certification” marks, such as the 
Good Housekeeping seal or the Amer- 
ican Medical Association seal of ap- 
proval will be registerable, although 
under the Senate-passed version of 
the legislation they would not be- 
come incontestable. Also they will be 
canceled if the owner engages in man- 
ufacturing activities. 

The bill allows trade-marks to be 
“licensed” to those producing a prod- 
uct under the holder’s supervision, 
or distributing it under his direction. 
An important shift in the legal stand- 
ing of marks, this recognizes that 
the identity and integrity of the prod- 
uct is decisive, rather than the per- 
sonal identity of the manufacturer. 


Assignment Without Sale 


Another important new legal con- 
cept is the assignment of trade- 
marks without sale of the entire busi- 
ness. Based again on the identity of 
the product rather than the manu- 
facturer, it enables a trade-mark 
user to split up his business by as- 
signing the mark for a particular 
commodity to other firms interested 
in acquiring production or territorial 
rights, 

By establishing a “supplemental 


register” exporting firms can acquire 
legal title for marks not registerable 
in the United States, but register- 
able in the foreign countries where 
the exporter operates. 

Patent Commissioner Ooms ex- 
plained that the latter provision was 
quite important because most foreign 
countries require that an _ export 
mark be registered in the nation of 
origin, but American firms were not 
allowed before passage of the Lan- 
ham bill to register geographical 
and other marks here. Thus they 
had no title to enforce in other coun- 
tries where they were doing business. 
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MORRIS JONES ELECTED 
BY INDIANA BAKERS 


Indianapolis, Ind.—At the forty- 
second annual convention of the In- 
diana Bakers Association, held here 
recently at the Hotel Lincoln, Mor- 
ris Jones of Richmond was elected 
president and Loren Critchlow of 
Terre Haute, vice president. 

Theme of the two-day meeting was 
“Conservation for Peace,” and par- 
ticular attention was paid through- 
out the sessions to the wheat and 
flour situation. 

For the twenty-eighth time, Charles 
P. Ehlers was appointed secretary- 
manager of the association. Oscar 
Hasse of Indianapolis was elected 
treasurer. 

Speakers included Searing W. East 
of the American Bakers Association, 
Chicago; Clark L. Baker of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion at Indianapolis; Gar Fairly of 
Fort Wayne, retiring president of the 
association; Thomas W. Bennett, In- 
dianapolis manager for the United 
States Employment Service; Karl 
Zimmer of the Zimmer Paper Prod- 
ucts Co; C. J. Seybolt, district man- 
ager, Standard Brands, Inc., and Dr. 
L. E. Burney, commissioner of the 
state board of health. 

At a luncheon meeting, allied 
tradesmen elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: Roger 
Hosfeld, International Milling Co., 
Fort Wayne, president; T. W. Hol- 
lenbeck, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., vice president, and George 
Arnold, Standard Brands, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, secretary-treasurer. 
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‘DIAMOND 





Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! 


THE BIG JO 


Uy 6FFLOUR MILLS 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











Berger-Gordon 





(Continued from page 29.) 


erations of the reinstated govern- 
ment regulations, he wisely conclud- 
ed that compliance could be obtained 
only through an educational process. 
Mr. Berger knew that the business 
men operating the feed industry were 
essentially honest and that they 
would go along with their govern- 
ment if the purposes of the govern- 
ment controls were explained to 
them. 


A Compliance Sales Force 


After analyzing his problem, Mr. 
Berger concluded that what he need- 
ed was a sales force to sell the post- 
war government controls to the feed 
industry. He did not want an en- 
forcement staff of policemen, he 
wanted a compliance sales force of 
trained feed industry representatives. 
As a result he assembled through 
loan from the feed industry an ac- 
tive staff of approximately 25 repre- 
sentatives whom he deputized to sell 
compliance. 

He personally instructed them in 
the orders they represented. He told 
them that they were not marshals of 
the government to harass the honest 
business man, but rather, dignified 
exponents of the government policy 
which was aimed at stamping out the 
vicious barter practice that was di- 
verting feed commodities into ab- 
normal channels and black markets. 
Unlike the OPA staff of attorneys, 
who knew little if anything about the 
industries they were assigned to, the 
Berger staff was comprised of trained 
feed industry men who could talk to 
the feed manufacturer, dealer or dis- 
tributor in familiar terms. 

The soundness of Mr. Berger’s 
judgment has been adequately con- 
firmed. 

Unfortunately men of the Gordon- 
Berger calibre cannot long be spared 
from their industrial connections. 
Mr. Gordon has left his OPA post 
as deputy administrator for food 
price to return to his company posi- 
tion, and Mr. Berger resigned from 
USDA effective June 1, 1946, to be- 
come the new president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association. 
Mr. Berger may continue as the feed 
industry representative on the feed 
committee of the Combined Food 
Board for a longer period. 


Withdrawal a Distinct Loss 


Industry can ill afford to have 
these men withdraw from the govern- 
ment policy brackets. Business men 
of the Gordon-Berger type have pre- 
vented government officials from 
making serious errors in judgment 
which would not only have caused 
severe damage to industry, but 
brought the government into disre- 
pute with its public. 

While Mr. Gordon and Mr. Berger 
arrived at a common ground of un- 
derstanding of the basic problems, 
they are men of opposite personali- 
ties. Mr. Berger is the energetic, 
vigorous, explosive type, relying on 
his warm power of persuasion to 
drive home his point. Mr. Gordon 
on the other hand is restrained, cool, 
analytical. In commenting on Mr. 
Gordon, Geoffrey N. Baker, OPA 
deputy Administrator for Price, stat- 
ed that Mr. Gordon could present a 
problem and its solution more suc- 
cinctly and clearly than any other 
business man who had been asso- 
ciated with the price agency. 

Mr. Gordon came into the OPA 
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* NORTHWEST 80 
* SOUTHWEST 80 
* HI-GLUTEN 80 

* CAKE 80 

* PASTRY 80 

% CRACKER 80 

* COOKIE 80 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Occident, American Beauty and 
Other Bakery Flours 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


* 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











ATKINSON 


MILLING CO. 
“The Mill for Bakers” 


- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














o 7. . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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when Chester Bowles took over a 
badly battered OPA from the rem- 
nants of the Henderson regime. Mr. 
Bowles had appealed to business to 
give him a staff of its outstanding 
men to head up the departments of 
the price agency. Mr. Gordon worked 
with the renovated OPA for more 
than a year as head of the grain and 
cereal branch and just recently com- 
pleted a post-graduate course as food 
price deputy during the. transition 
period since the conclusion of the 
war. Under his leadership the grain 
and cereal operation of the OPA 
functioned smoothly and effectively. 

The Berger direction of the feed 


problem at the USDA probably needs” 


little telling to the feed industry. 
His popularity and reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing in making 
delicate decisions have spread widely 
throughout the industry. During the 
past 10 months he has preached an 
unpleasant gospel to the feeders, but 
even the hard-hit poultry industry 
now is ready to admit that it wished 
it had followed his advice. 


AAA Supports Feed Policies 


To Walter Berger’s everlasting 
credit must be charged the harmoni- 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 
Long under suspicion as a political 
ous teamwork between industry and 
device and an attempt to by-pass 
the private trade in favor of the co- 
operative, the AAA became the field 
instrument of the Berger feed poli- 
cies. Not only in the field but at 
USDA headquarters, old line AAA 
officials like O. D. Klein and the 
former AAA chief himself, Norris E. 
Dodd, supported Mr. Berger’s poli- 
cies and gave him encouragement. 

As Mr. Berger left the govern- 
ment service, it was comforting 
to observe that an area of under- 
standing had been provided through 
the mutual confidence of these gen- 
tlemen. 
Berger will agree that Mr. Dodd and 
Mr. Klein have: neither wings nor 
horns, but are uncommonly sound 
men when the facts are presented 
to them. 

The pre-eminent success of Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Berger possibly en- 
titled them to separate chapters in 
the business men in government 
series, but their friendship and re- 
spect for each other, together with 
the common problems which they 
faced and solved so successfully, made 
it seem more appropriate that they 
be bracketed in an over-all piece, 
particularly as they both collaborated 
in a policy drive which halted the 
ruinous government grain policy, al- 
though the government spokesmen 
are reluctant to give them credit for 
their forceful championship of a-rem- 
edy which the government was slow 
to accept. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN SHORTAGE CLOSES 
SCOTTISH DISTILLERIES 


London, Eng.—Scottish distilleries 
are now closing down for the season 
with little hope of any early resump- 
tion in view of the published informa- 
tion on grain shortages in the world. 

The Scottish Malt Distilleries, Ltd., 
a group of some 24 distilleries in the 
North-East of Scotland, closed down 
recently. Others will follow in due 
course as their grain supplies are ex- 
hausted. Distilleries generally are not 
optimistic that supplies of grain will 
be made available readily, and are 
convinced they must be prepared for 
a difficult period ahead. 
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“WONDERSACK” 


Production of WONDERSACK flour from the 


new crop of Kansas wheat will be limited by 


government order, but we pledge there will be 


no let down in its fine baking quality. You'll 
like WONDERSACK 80% for its superior 


bakery performance, 


guaranteed by careful 


wheat selection, milling skill and laboratory 


control. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 





PYTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- 4, Wisdom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


OlA-ciuTeN fLouR 
EDAASEA COmSmibATIO was 2 
ereenry 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















CK COVERS 
TWINES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants «+ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 














GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 


Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








LF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 





FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc: 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER,IND. , NORFOLK, VA. 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiume Co., Inman, Kan. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





ie BREAT BREADMAKER | 





You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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PLANNERS DOING O. K., SAY 
PLANNERS.—It is clear that the 
planners in Washington are not at 
all disposed to make any public ad- 
mission that they were belated, mis- 
taken or in any way insufficient 
with respect 
to the man- 
ner in which 
they diag- 
nosed and 
since then 
have doctored 
the world 
food emergen- 
cy. On the 
contrary, ev- 
ery opportu- 
nity is seized 
upon to pro- 
test publicly 
that it was 
not possible 
earlier to see the disaster coming 
and that nothing better than they 
did could have been done by them 
or anyone else any sooner. Here 
are some bits of dialog from a re- 
cent NBC network hookup: 
Em-Cee. “Secretary Anderson, 
there are some critics who maintain 
that we in the United States have 
not acted as swiftly or as drastically 
as we should have, to prevent fam- 
ine. Some of this criticism has eyen 
been directed against you.” 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. 
—‘“T’m well aware of that. People 
sometimes forget that in the De- 
partment of Agriculture we must 
take a lot of factors into account 
in shaping up a program. We have 
to consider the farmer, the food 
processor, the consumer. But the 
present bread shortage is proof that 
we have acted, and acted drasti- 
cally.” 
Em-Cee.—‘“But aren’t we behind in 
the quota we set for ourselves?” 
Anderson.—“We are behind, yes— 
but I want to say right here that 

















The Cover Picture 


The youngster with the candle- 
blowing pucker shown in the cover 
picture is a relative of The North- 
western Miller family. He is John 
Gerald Fisher, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Gerald Fisher, Shawnee, 
Kansas, and the grandson of Don E. 
Rogers, our market editor. Jerry, 
as he is familiarly called, celebrated 
his second birthday anniversary just 
a couple of months after his daddy 
returned from a two-year stint in the 
European war theater as a staff ser- 
geant in the ordnance branch of the 
army. While John, Sr., was doing 
his bit overseas, Jerry and his moth- 
er, Betty Jean Rogers Fisher, lived 
with Mr. and Mrs. Rogers in Chicago 
and later in Minneapolis. That 
Betty did a good job of starting 
Jerry off right, with the grandparents 
as kibitzers, is evidenced by the 
healthy blow Jerry demonstrated for 
his proud dad to take this picture. 








By Carroll K. Michener 


the government now has the wheat 
we need to meet our full quota. We 
have purchased about 2,250,000 tons 
since the bonus plan went into ef- 
fect. We've got the wheat. Every- 
thing depends now on how fast we 
can move it.” 

Em-Cee.—“But, Mr. Anderson, why 
were we so slow in getting started? 
Why couldn’t this same program 
have been put into effect last fall, 
so that this crisis could have been 
avoided?” 

Anderson.—‘“In the first place, no 
one knew last fall just how serious 
the world food crisis was going to 
be. Because of the war, we didn’t 
have good estimates of the 1945 
crop until very late in the year. 
And even then, the full effects of 
the drouth were not known... . We 
didn’t know until January the ex- 
tent to which wheat had been used 
for feeding livestock in this country.” 


® PLANNING FOR THE NEXT 
SURPLUS.—Another attitude is de- 
veloping on the Washington front. 
Thought is going over from famine 
to surplus—after the period of too 
much hunger will come another 
deluge of 
wheat. And 
what to do 
about™ that? 
The planners 
already are 
at work on 
it, and you 
may lay to it 
that what you’ve seen in the plan- 
ning against starvation is as noth- 
ing compared with the complexity 
and completeness with which world 
food gluts of the future are going 
to be abolished by equitable intro- 
duction of the surpluses into stom- 
achs which are flat or insufficiently 
filled. More dialog from the same 
broadcast: 

Anderson. — “The present food 
crisis isn’t an unusual situation—it’s 
only unusually severe. There’s never 
enough food in the world to give 
everyone what he needs to eat, at 
any given moment. Two thirds of 
the world’s people are chronically 
undernourished.” 

Sir John Orr, director general of 
FAO.—“So the problem for the fu- 
ture is not one of getting back to 
prewar levels. We must find ways 
to use any surpluses that may de- 
velop, while we are working to build 
up the level of living in depressed 
areas to a point where the specter 
of famine will disappear.” 

Em-Cee. — “The new Emergency 
Food Council, as I understand it, 
has the power to allocate surpluses 
to countries where they are needed. 

Anderson.—‘“It has the responsibil- 
ity of working out a master plan, 
and making recommendations, yes. 
The rest is up to the individual 
countries.” 

Em-Cee.—‘“In the long run, won’t 
we need some means of storing sur- 
pluses, to stabilize prices and pro- 
duction, and to prevent famine?” 

Anderson.—“Of course, a number 
of countries are prepared to do that, 











as a matter of self-protection. In 
this country, our system of price 
supports will result in some govern- 
ment buying and storing of sur- 
pluses. Other countries have similar 
policies. In the long run, a perma- 
nent world food organization will 
have to co-ordinate these surpluses 
with needs.” 

Em-Cee.—“Sir John, how do you 
think this could be done?” 

Orr.—“The permanent food organ- 
ization should develop some sort of 
world ‘food bank’ as you call it, 
or an ‘ever-normal granary’ system 
such as you have in this country, 
as insurance against famine in any 
part of the world.” 

Anderson.—“It’s a simple matter 
of self-interest. It has to be done 
if we are not to go back eventu- 
ally to the old paradox of hunger 
in some countries and surpluses in 
others. And that we know is not 
good for the stability and peace of 
the world. Let’s not make the same 
mistake again. . .. This time, the 
world must be so ordered that a tem- 
porary surplus of food will be an 
asset and not a liability.” 


eee “SOMETIMES IM IN- 
CLINED TO AGREE WITH 
BRENDA.” That’s the memo. that 
comes down to this desk from an 
editorial associate, who has indicated 
these sentiments about bread in the 
current output of Brenda Ueland, a 
Minneapolis Times columnist: 

“We have a quick dinner, veal cut- 
lets, asparagus and potato patties. 
X talks of how all men like pota- 
toes and good bread, how the big 
commercial bakers may have helped 
to lose théir own market (the con- 
sumption of flour has shrunk in the 
last many years). They make a 
squashy loaf because it is the law to 
have it hermetically sealed in water- 
tight paper. Then when it cools, the 
inner moisture of the bread (if it is 
baked with a crust—what men love) 
causes it to get soft. And it’s sliced, 
a vexation to thousands, an irritat- 
ing machine-age bore when maybe 
you want it thick sometimes, or torn 
off in hunks as the French eat it, 
and very good, too. ® ® ® They say 
housewives come in a grocery store 
and squeeze loaves to see if they’re 
fresh, consequently the bakers 
achieve this scientific uninteresting 
state of air-bubble squeezability. 
Whether the bread is stale or fresh, 
it must be squeezable. X says the 
Jews, Italians, French people in east- 
ern cities still eat an enormous 
amount of bread because they insist 
on their own kind—wonderful crusty, 
edible, wheaten or rye stuff, some- 
thing you can bite and chew, and it’s 
a worthy part of every meal, as im- 
portant as the meat.” ® ® ® Memo 
to office associate: You and Brenda 
know very well that in this great- 
big-wonderful-beautiful country of 
ours- you can get any kind of 
bread you want—outside of world- 
famine times—any time you want it; 
sliced or unsliced. The variety of 
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our breads is a marvel even to the 
Frenchman, who often wearies of 
that torn-off-in-hunks kind of which 
he has almost nothing else but, and 
which seems to be the craving of 
men like Brenda’s unknown quantity 
(Mr. X). ® & @ You can get it—but 
do you? Which seems to prove that 
you don’t want it as much as you 
think you do. 


The editor of Milling, Liverpool, 
Eng., takes about as dim a view of 
the governmental planners as we do. 
For the world food crisis, says he, 
“it is the inexperienced oficial plan- 
ners who are mainly responsible.” 
His further words on this subject: 
“Both the United States and British 
governments took little heed of ad- 
vice that might have averted, or at 
least mitigated, the situation, and by 
the time they had discovered their 
tragic mistake, it was too late to do 
anything about it, except to call on 
each other for further economies and 
sacrifices. The consequences of the 
muddling that has occurred may be 
more serious than the authorities 
imagine. Already, it is reported, 
some of the large mills in the United 
States have had to cease manufacture 
owing to lack of supplies of wheat, 
and Great Britain will be lucky if it 
escapes similar inconveniences before 
next harvest. If it is true that mills 
have been stopped in the United 
States for the reason stated, it is 
eloquent evidence that the authorities 
in that country have exported sup- 
plies of wheat beyond their means or 
that there has been a breakdown in 
the system of distribution of avail- 
able supplies. The stark fact re- 
mains that there is a serious short- 
age, that the authorities in the Unit- 
ed States -and Great Britain failed 
to realize it until it was too late to 
relieve it, and that the emergency 
measures can only avail if they have 
the support of the public in each 
country.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA DROPS CHARGES 


Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has dropped its 
charges that Glenn L. Martin, Balti- 
more, Md., airplane manufacturer, 
violated government trading regula- 
tions in connection with transactions 
in rye futures contracts on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade June 9, 1945. 
However, it ordered Mr. Martin's 
broker, Henry Ullrich, and the firm, 
Ulirich and Co., of Wilmington, Del., 
suspended for five days from trading 
on commodity exchanges operating 
under the Commodity Exchange Act. 











EAGER CUSTOMER 
ee 


Ravenous Deer Eats Into Buffalo — 


Bread Supplies But Not on 
a Paying Basis 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Bread brought a 
deer recently into this city, where 
it crashed through the window o! 
the Roma Baking Co., and after help- 
ing itself to the Staff of Life, crashed 
through another window and depar'- 
ed for the woods. Mrs. Michael 
Cianciosi, whose husband operates 
the bakeshop, said: 

“Two of our drivers discovered the 
deer in the oven room, it had con- 
sumed considerable of our bread and 
damaged a good deal more. It had 
roamed all through the shop and ap- 
parently relished the bread, now that 
there is a shortage, in the same man- 
ner as our customers, but not on 4 
paying basis.” 
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Council on Foods Approves 80% 
Flour Enrichment, Moves Toward 


Early Action on Enriched Bread 


The Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has announced its approval of 
the decision of millers and bakers of 
this country to enrich 80% extrac- 
tion flour and bread made with such 
flour. Such enrichment is desirable, 
states the council, because unless it 
is done the flour will contain less 
than half as much thiamine, niacin 
and iron and less than 20% as much 
riboflavin as when the flour is not 
enriched. 

“This step,” comments the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, “can be looked on as a use- 
ful measure to improve the nutrition 
of the American people.” 

The council recently adopted a 
resolution urging that the adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency 
hold a hearing at the earliest prac- 
tical date under the provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act for the purpose of considering 
a proposal to fix and establish a 
reasonable standard of quality for 
white bread and rolls, including pro- 
visions for minimum levels for thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin and iron. 

The Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion, created in 1929, is a body of 12 
experts in the field of nutrition, and 
has had an important role in shaping 
progressive policies in food and al- 
lied industries and in encouraging the 
use of sound, nutritive diets. It was 
among the first to advocate addi- 
tions of thiamine to white flour and 
early endorsed the enrichment of 
white flour and white bread with 
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niacin, riboflavin and iron, as well 
as with thiamine, according to stand- 
ards developed at public hearings of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

“The advantages of this enrich- 
ment,” states the council, “will be 
largely lost unless enrichment is also 
applied to 80% extraction flour and 
bread made with such flour. Eighty 
per cent extraction alone will not ac- 
complish that for which enrichment 
was designed. 

“Eighty per cent extraction flour 
is now manufactured in compliance 
with War Food Order 144, effective 
March 1, 1946. The order requires 
that ‘no miller shall produce any 
flour which consists of less than 80% 
by weight of the cleaned wheat from 
which such flour is produced.’ This 
procedure is unquestionably desirable 
if, as is expected by its advocates, 
it results in saving flour for ship- 
ment overseas. The flour also has 
some small nutritional advantages 
particularly with respect to certain 
protein qualities. The serious disad- 
vantage is the fact that to date the 
iron, thiamine, riboflavin and niacin 
values of 80% extraction flour are de- 
cidedly variable but in the case of 
each of these four nutrients the levels 
consistently fall far short of the 
levels present in enriched flours. Un- 
enriched 80% extraction flours carry 
around half or less than half as much 
thiamine, niacin and iron and less 
than 20% as much riboflavin as en- 
riched flour. If, therefore, the 80% 
extraction flours and bread made 
from such flours were not enriched, 
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good baking wheats. That's why 
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U. S. Experts Deem Caloric Loss 
from 10% Loaf Cut Unimportant 


Washington, D. C.—Scattered pro- 
tests of nutritionists throughout the 
nation against the 10% reduction in 
bread loaf sizes have been dismissed 
by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion as “groundless.” Dr. E. M. Nel- 
son of the USDA nutritional divi- 
sion pointed out that the caloric re- 
duction caused by the smaller loaf 
size would amount only to 124. The 
16-oz loaf held 1,160 calories, he 


' said, and the new 14-oz size contains 


about 1,044. 

Dr. W. E. Crawford of the Food 
and Drug Administration considered 
the 25% cut in domestic flour pro- 
duction more serious than the loaf 
size reduction but added that neither 
would amount to much nutritionally. 

Dr. Crawford advised eating fresh 
vegetables or other cereals to make 
up for the loss in vitamins, and advo- 
cated potatoes for the caloric de- 
crease. Before the war, plans for 
a new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
were being debated in the nutritional 
divisions of government agencies in 
order to set up new bread standards. 
Dr. Crawford disclosed that this re- 
vision is again being discussed but 
was pessimistic of any early action. 


The revised act would increase the 
vitamin content standards of bread 
as follows: ‘thiamine would be 2 mg 
instead of 1.1; riboflavin, 1.2 instead 
of the former 0.7; niacin, 16, over 
10, and iron, 13 in place of the cur- 
rent 8 figure. 

Dr. Nelson observed that bread is 
the most inexpensive source of en- 
ergy and protein of any food con- 
sumed. He expressed concern over 
its scarcity on grocery and bakery 
shelves but was optimistic of a swift 
recovery from the currrent shortage. 

Dr. Nelson listed other foods that 
would furnish the needed amounts 
of vitamins and calories present in 
bread. Thiamine can be obtained 
from beans, peas and meats in large 
quantities—although whole grain ce- 
reals are the best source. Riboflavin 
is contained in milk and milk prod- 
ucts and meat, especially liver; nia- 
cin in meats (but mostly in whole 
grain cereals), and iron in a large 
number of vegetables, oysters, mo- 
lasses and many varieties of meats. 

It was pointed out that, although 
some commodities such as milk and 
eggs are better for supplying pro- 
tein, bread is considered a good 
source because it is usually consumed 
in large quantities by the individual. 





USDA to Movin Malting Barley 
for Deficit Feed Distribution 


Washington, D. C.—Although in 
the past, under policy determination 
by the Commodity Credit Corp., 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture feed officials have avoided 
responsibility of allocating limited 
supplies of feed grains, the new man- 
agement, reflecting the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency influence, dashes 
in where the CCC angels feared to 
tread and will attempt to direct the 
distribution of approximately 2,000,- 
000 bus of barley to the feed deficit 
areas. 

The USDA announced last week 
that it would acquire 1,200,000 bus 
of malting barley from maltsters and 
grain merchandisers at the malting 
barley price for resale as feed at the 
feed barley ceiling, absorbing a 15c 
bu loss on the transaction, as ordered 
by the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion under Directive 122. An addi- 
tional 800,000 bus will be obtained 
at the feed barley ceiling. The total 
quantity will be available for distri- 
bution to feed shortage areas. 

The availability of this feed mate- 
rial, plus a cargo of wheat which 
recently reached eastern ports, and 
corn milling by-product feeds expect- 
ed to total 3,000,000 bus, has led 
some observers to conclude that the 
USDA has become more conscious 
of the feed industry. & 

Upon investigation at the USDA it 
appears now that it is more acutely 
aware of feed shortages, but with the 
AAA in the saddle and primarily able 
to influence distribution policy, it is 
unlikely that the private feed trade 
will get more than passing notice in 
distribution plans which are now 
being formulated. 


According to USDA officials, ef- — 


forts to allocate this limited quantity 
of feed materials is bound to create 
many resentments, as the total avail- 





able amount is said to be inadequate 
to meet every requirement. Allo- 
cation orders are certain to result in 
the cross-shipping of feed materials, 
it is asserted. 

According to information received 
concerning the distribution plans, it 
is learned that AAA officials here 
will instruct the USDA Chicago of- 
fice to notify maltsters and others 
holding these feed ingredients to 
whom the shipments are to be con- 
signed. Private trade sources fear 
that this will mean -that large co- 
operatives will be favored over the 
private operators. 

Even under the best of conditions, 
it is pointed out, some claims of 
favoritism must result. However, 
few private trade sources expect the 
relatively equitahle conditions which 
prevailed when the CCC was handling 
feed wheat two years ago to occur 
under the new management. At that 
time private trade acted as the dis- 
tributors. The most pessimistic ob- 
servers predict that private feed com- 
panies in eastern Massachusetts will 
get little if any pap from the AAA 
spoon. 

Walter Berger, new president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, is here to discuss with USDA 
officials the possibility of re-establish- 
ing the lower lakes grain commit- 
tee to handle the distribution of re- 
lief feed supplies for New England. 
News that the USDA will by-pass 
the private trade in distributing feed 
supplies has spread rapidly and has 
evoked protests from New England 
and western New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRENE O. BALSTAD DIES 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Miss Irene O. 
Balstad, -office manager for the Reli- 
ance Feed Co. and the Excelsior Mill- 








ing Co., Minneapolis, died June 20, 
after an illness of three days. Dia- 
betes was the cause of death. Miss 
Balstad had been connected with the 
company for 23 years. E. J. Dough- 
erty, president of the Dougherty 
Feed Co., Louisville, Ohio, an execu- 
tive of the two Minneapolis com- 
panies, and B. M. Barnhart of the 
Louisville office, came to Minneapolis 
for the funeral, June 24. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. R. DEBUS JOINS STAFF 
OF TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS 


Portland, Oregon.—W. R. “Fritz” 
Debus was last week appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Terminal 
Flour Mills Co. of Portland, suc- 
ceeding James N. McDowell, resigned. 
Mr. Debus has just finished liquida- 
tion of the Wasco Whse. Milling Co., 
The Dalles, Oregon, which sold its 
milling properties a year ago to Unit- 
ed Mills. Mr. Debus was with Wasco 
Whse. Milling Co. for seven years 
and prior to that time was with Col- 
lins Flour Mills at Pendleton, Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. McDowell has announced part- 
nership with Ralph Peyton in the 
Peyton Bag Co., and will move over 
to his new partnership on July 15. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


KANSAS STATE ALUMNI 
HOLD ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


Chicago, Ill—More than 40 grad- 
uates and former students of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, attended 
a luncheon held for them during the 
convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers June 4. The group de- 
cided to make the luncheon an an- 
nual affair. 

It was decided to keep the luncheon 
as an informal, social affair, rather 
than to present any formal program. 
This plan, it was pointed out, would 
avoid any conflict with the program 
prepared by the convention program 
committee. 
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Feed Group Hits 
Ingredient Shipment 
to Deficit Areas 


Kansas City, Mo—Renewed pro- 
tests against the government-spon- 
sored movement of feed ingredients 
from the Middle West to New Eng- 
land and the Pacific Northwest areas 
were made to Washington by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, following announcement of 
the authorization given the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to purchase 1,- 
200,000 .bus of barley at malting 
prices to be resold at feed barley 


-ceilings. 


Association representatives also 
discussed the subject with N. E. 
Dodd, Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, when he was in Kansas City last 
week to speak at the Uhlmann wheat 
field day. Mr. Dodd was told that 
there were feed deficit areas in the 
south central states that were as 
acute as those to which special gov- 
ernment help is being extended and 
that operating rates of feed manu- 
facturers serving this area are as low 
as those in the coastal sections. 

Particular objection ‘vas voiced to 
the required diversion of Commodity 
Credit Corp. corn processing by-prod- 
ucts, always a major feed ingredient 
in the Middle West. Corn processors 
should be permitted to sell these 
products on a historical basis of dis- 
tribution, which would naturally al- 
low some flow to eastern states but 
would not cut off near-by distribution 
severely as is now the case, the feed 
men pointed out. 

Meanwhile, the barley. deal puzzled 
the grain trade at Kansas City. Gov- 
ernment purchases at malting barley 
prices and resale at feed barley ceil- 
ings was roundly condemned as a di- 
rect violation by government of Of- 
fice of Price Administration rules. 





Hoover Predicts Fulfillment 


of World Famine Requirements 


Washington, D, C.—Series of 
events in the nation’s capital have 
led food experts to optimism over 
an early end to the current world 
food shortage that is bottlenecking 
consumer edibles even in the United 
States, “land of plenty.” 


Former President Herbert Hoover, 
whose recent Latin American junket 
completed a ‘global investigation of 
the food situation, predicted that 
world needs would be satisfied rea- 
sonably well during the summer 
months and that international food 
shipment goals would be met if goods 
continued to flow at the present rate. 

Chairman Chester Davis of the 
Famine Emergency Committee re- 
vealed to a news conference that the 
Famine Emergency Committee meet- 
ing was informed by Dr. Bart Boyd, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture price expert, that the United 
States 6,000,000-ton grain export 
goals already had been attained. Mr. 
Davis explained that the entire 
amount has been purchased by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and is now 
awaiting necessary transportation. 

Next in the trio of disclosures 
brightening the food outlook in the 





near future was the report to the 
FEC. by Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, high 
USDA food expert who accompanied 
Mr. Hoover on his world tours. Dr. 
FitzGerald told the committee that 
crop production in Europe was “most 
hopeful,” thus giving foundation to 
rumors in high circles that the pres- 
ent world famine has passed the 
crisis. 





EXPERTS DOUBT SAVINGS 
ON 80% FLOUR 
* 


Washington, D. C.—Dr. F. F. Hill, 
Cornell University economist, in- 
formed the Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee meeting that reports of poor 
nutritive value of the 80% extraction 
flour were erroneous and explained 
that this extraction percentage does 
not contain the indigestible products 
of the wheat. Probably more human 
food is derived from the 80% than 
the 711,%, Dr. Hill declared, but he 
added that most experts doubt if 
much grain was actually saved by 
the extraction cut. 
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R. I. Throckmorton 


DIRECTOR — R. I. Throckmorton, 
head of the department of agronomy, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, has 
been appointed director of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station 
and dean of the school of agriculture, 
succeeding L. E. Call, who will retire 
from that position July 1. Dr. H. E. 
Myers, a member of the agronomy 
department staff, will succeed Mr. 
Throckmorton as head of the de- 
partment. 
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J. S. Green 


NEW FEDERATION DIRECTOR—4J. 
S. Green of Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio, was elected a new director of 
the Millers National Federation for 
District 1. Mr. Green began his term 
in the office at the federation conven- 
tion held in May in Chicago. 

SUCCEEDS FATHER — Recently 
elected vice president in charge of 
manufacturing for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Paige Lehman joined the organ- 


Paige Lehman 


ization in 1925 and had been vice 
president of manufacturing of the 
Pillsbury division of the company. In 
his new position he succeeds his fa- 
ther, M. A. Lehman, whose retire- 
ment was announced recently. 

ASSISTANT—Appointment of F. M. 
Anable as assistant to the vice presi- 
dent has been announced by Rothe 
Weigel, vice president in charge of 
operations of Victor Chemical Works, 
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F. M. Anable 


Chicago. Mr. Anable has been su- 
perintendent of production at the 
company’s Chicago Heights plant for 
the past two years. He joined the 
Victor organization in 1927 as an au- 
toclave operator and has progressed 
steadily, having been foreman, night 
supervisor, supervisor of the control 
laboratory of the oxalic and formic 
acid division, and then superintendent 
of production. He is a graduate of the 
Clarkson College of Technology. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Good fishing on Lake of the Woods 
was reported by three Kansas Citians 
who returned recently from an Izaak 
Walton vacation at Sioux Narrows, 
Ont. They are Ellis D. English, vice 
president and sales manager, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co; Lewis E. Selders, 
president, Spear Mills, Inc., and Gil- 
bert Jackson, Pioneer Bag Co. 

& 

J. N. Karns, manager of the plant 
at Neosho, Mo., for the Wolf Milling 
Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, was a recent 
business visitor to Kansas City. 

1 


Austin Morton, vice president and 
sales manager, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, recently spent a 
few days in Chicago. 

& 


Harold P. Bell, southern sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, recently suffered a back 
injury which confined him to the hos- 
pital for a few days. 

a 


L. C. Chase, vice president and 
general manager, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis; Charles 
A. Barrows, assistant manager and 
sales manager of the St. Louis mill, 
and King P. Aitken, vice president 
and manager of the Alva (Okla.) 
Roller Mills, were recent visitors to 
the office of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., in Kansas City. 

.2 

Philip Guettler, Sr., owner of the 
Cologne (Minn.) Milling Co., who 
recently underwent a major opera- 
tion at the hospital in Glencoe, is 
convalescing at home. This was 


Mr. Guettler’s first hospital experi- 
ence in his 79 years. He has been 
active in the grain and milling trade 
since 1882. Mr. and Mrs. Guettler 
celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary on May 16, 1945. 


E. H. Mirick, vice president in 
charge of grain operations and chair- 








WELL FED UP— 
NOT WELL FED 


* 


Kansas City, Mo.—As the 
bakery strike entered its fourth 
week here, Kansas Citians were 
getting pretty well fed up with 
the shortage of bread and the 
necessity of bread lines. 

One woman stood in line for 
more than a half hour at a local 
retail bakery and collapsed after 
making her purchase of a loaf. 
She was taken to a hospital and 
several hours later died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

Later at a wrestling program 
sponsored by the American Le- 
gion a committee which was 
attempting to take up a collec- 
tion in behalf of the emergency 
famine food relief program was 
booed down. When a member 
of the Legion was introduced 
to speak, he was unable to con- 
tinue as boos and shouts of 
“We can’t get bread, either” 
from the crowd of 4,000 persons 
filled the hall. 




















man of the Minneapolis general of- 
fice War Activities Committee, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., recently was award- 
ed a bond buyers’ certificate by the 
U. S. Treasury Department on behalf 
of Pillsbury employees, who bought 
49,600 bonds with a total maturity 
value of $1,904,575 between Febru- 
ary, 1942, and April 15, 1946. . This 
is exclusive of the Globe Mills divi- 
sion and the Feed and Soy Mills divi- 
sion. Mr. Mirick was also cited for 
his own personal services. 


Charles F. Yost, assistant general 
manager, southwestern division of 
General Baking Co., and Mrs. Rosa- 
mond Marguerite Wilson, both of 
Kansas City, were married at the 
Broadway Methodist Church, Kan- 
sas City, June 18. A dinner at the 
Kansas City Club for the immediate 
wedding party followed -the reception 
in the church parlors. Mr. and Mrs. 
Yost left for a stay of several weeks 
at Sunset Beach Lodge, Glenwood, 
Minn. Upon their return they will 
be at home at 437 E. Gregory Blvd., 
Kansas City. 

' ® 


Fred Pfizenmayer, flour buyer for 
the Continental Baking Corp., New 
York, spent several days in Minne- 
apolis last week, visiting mills. 

* 


Maj. Tupton Beamish of London, 
Eng., a nephew of Sir Ernest Simon 
of Henry Simon, Ltd., spent two days 
in Minneapolis during the past week 
in the company of R. B. Dodds, man- 
ager of the Entoleter Division of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 


The British mill machinery manufac- 
turing company recently became 
agent in England for the Entoleter 
and Maj. Beamish is in this country 
acquainting himself with the ma- 
chine’s uses and methods of installa- 
tion. 
& 


Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department of the 
Millers National Federation, Chica- 
go, spent June 24 in Minneapolis on 
business. 

# 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, attended a meeting of the 
North Pacific Millers Association in 
Seattle last week. 

e 


Visitors to Chicago last week in- 
cluded A. B. Marcy, general sales 
manager, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; M. F. Mulroy, execu- 
tive vice president, Russell-Miller 





PLASTIC BAG 
kw Y 


New York, N. Y.— Chain stores 
here such as Woolworths’, Liggett’s 
and Kresge’s are offering a transpar- 
ernit, nontoxic, plastic film bread bag, 
made by the Bland Charnas Co. of 
this city to retail for $1, and it fits 
a full-sized loaf. The chief difficulty 
in connection with the new bag, it is 
reported, is finding a loaf to fiil it. 
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Milling Co., Minneapolis, and E. W. 
Reed, general manager, Shellabar- 
ger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas. 

s 


Donald Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, recently -addressed the 
Rotary Club of Fostoria, Ohio, where 
the company’s plant is located. He 
told his audience something of the 
handicaps now facing the milling in- 
dustry. 

me 


J. F. Hall, mill representative, bro- 
ker and operator of a feed business 
at La Fayette, Ind., spent last week 
in the Southwest visiting his princi- 
pal flour mill connection in that ter- 
ritory, the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and later extending 
his trip into the Nebraska short grass 
country where he bought a herd of 
young white-face cattle to restock 
his Indiana farm. 

= 


R. D. Cobb, sales manager, W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, and Walter 
Ousdahl, the mill’s representative at 
Reading, Pa., stopped off in Pitts- 
burgh to visit the firm’s local rep- 
resentative, J. Spagnol. 


R. H. Ague, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., 
attended the Louis-Conn fight in New 
York. 

& 


James Miller, son of Frank Miller, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, is spending the summer at the 
large wheat and cattle farm of his 
aunt and uncle in southeastern Kan- 
sas, learning all about the flour and 
feed business. 

a 


L. N. Lundgaard, vice president and 
general sales manager of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., after visiting in 
the East with his daughter who is 
serving in the navy, stopped off in 
Pittsburgh to visit Ben H. Peoples, 
local representative of the mill. 

.@ 

John McKean, who represents Shel- 
labarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, in 
Cleveland territory, recently visited 
the home office of his company. 


J. M. Veach of J. M. Veach Co., 
wholesale flour dealer of Adairsville 
and Cartersville, Ga., was an Atlanta 
visitor recently. 

* 

D. V. Johnson, Jr., Tennessee Flour 
Co., Nashville, visited recently in 
Atlanta. Mr. Johnson, accompanied 
by Mrs. Johnson and their two chil- 
dren, D. V.-III and Emmie, was en 
route to his home in Nashville after 
vacationing at Daytona Beach. 


August Denk, Minneapolis man- 
ager for the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, was called to Atlanta, Ga., 
June 23, by the death of his brother. 
The latter, not connected with the 
trade, suffered a stroke last week, 
and did not regain consciousness. 


& 

J. J. Shevelove, New York flour 
broker, was a guest at the Spring- 
field Milling Co.’s office in Minne- 
apolis last week, leaving there to visit 
mills in Kansas, Oklahoma and Tex- 
as, before returning home. 

we 


George Soucy retired June 1 as a 
miller with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., aft- 
er 54 years spent with milling com- 
panies in the United States and Can- 
ada, At the time of his retirement, 
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he was in charge of the Pillsbury 
graham mill in Minnéapolis on the 
second shift. Mr. Soucy started as a 
miller at the age of 16, operating a 
small mill at Wanesa, Man. He later 
worked for Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., and the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd. He joined the Pillsbury com- 
pany 39 years ago. 

*” 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene P. Mitchell 
have announced that on June 29 their 
daughter, Mary Emily, will be mar- 
ried to Richard P. Sahey at Visita- 
tion Church, Kansas City. Mr. 
Mitchell is president and general 
manager of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City. 
® 


Wilson P. Tanner, president of 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York, 
is on his annual western trip, calling 
on milling connections. He will stop 
off briefly at Colorado Springs. He 
is expected home about July 1. 


J. M. Wentworth, export traffic 
manager at New York for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, recently 
joined Mrs. Wentworth in Minneapo- 
lis, their former home, for his sum- 
mer vacation. 

« 


Willard H. Hagenmeyer of Detroit, 
Mich., sales manager for the Henkel 
Flour Mills division, International 
Milling Co., recently visited Cliff H, 
Morris & Co. during a brief New 
York stay. 

® 


Beverly V. Hopper of Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
was another out-of-towner in the 
New York trade. 


Howard W. Files, vice president 
and general manager, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, recently motored to 
New Haven, Conn., with Mrs. Files 
for their daughter’s commencement 
exercises at the Yale school of nurs- 
ing. 

* 

Nelson W. Krehbiel, manager of 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling 
Co., was elected to the directorate 
of the Kansas State Chamber of 
Commerce at the annual convention 
in Wichita. 

2 

Grant Van Ess, treasurer of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Association, 
and Henry Klepper of Manitowoc, 
Wis., sales representative for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
spent several days recently at Bran- 


Avid Ball Fan 


John F. Diefenbach of Minneapolis, 
Amber milling division of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, wouldn’t miss a Min- 
neapolis Millers’ doubleheader, even 
when basement water reaches the 
stage of flooding him out of house 





and home. Paged from a June 8 game 


to the telephone by his wife he learned 
that he had forgotten to turn 
off water he had left running in the 
basement, in his haste. to make the 
ball club. She asked, feminine- 
fashion, what should she do? “Just 
shut everything off,” replied the avid 
fan. “I'll fix it when I get home.” 
And went back to his doubleheader. 
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ORGANIZATION ADDRESS—T. A. O’Sullivan, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., and president of the Kansas City Board of Trade, is shown ad- 
dressing the recent organizational meeting in Kansas City of the Mid- 
west Bakers-Allied Club. Seated, left to right, are A. M. Hillner, Paniplus 
Co; George Young, Sperry-Young-Kevan Co; Mrs. Louise K. Buell, man- 
ager of the Bakers Club of Chicago, and Tracy C. Weltmer, vice presi- 
dent, Interstate Bakeries Corp. 





denberg’s Log Cabins on Little Lake 
St. Germain, at Eagle River, Wis. 
The fishing was good, and both got 
their limit of walleyes and north- 
erns. C. P. Brandenberg, the re- 
sort owner, is a former Commander- 
Larabee salesman. 


Pat McGuire, formerly with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has joined the staff of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas. He will have charge of the new 
formula feed department of the mill- 
ing company. 


O. A. Keeler, general manager for 
the Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, 
Kansas, and his family are spending 
a fortnight’s vacation in Colorado. 


= 

J. Kenneth Wall has been appoint- 
ed credit and office manager of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at Buffalo. He 
succeeds Jeremiah Mahoney, resigned. 
Mr. Wall has been with Pillsbury for 
15 years and recently was in the bulk 
products sales department. 


George P. Urban, president, and 
Henry Z. Urban, treasurer, George 


' Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, attended 


the reunions of their classes at Yale 
University last week. 


S. R. Albee has been named credit 
and office manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Milwaukee branch office. 


W. A. Chain of Abilene, Kansas, 
recently visited the Oklahoma City 
plant of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
of which he is president. 

& : 

Ralph Bi Potts, chief chemist for 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., and Mrs. Potts have returned 
fram Lawrence, Kansas, where they 
attended commencement exercises at 
Kansas University. Their daughter, 
Louise, received a master’s degree in 
Spanish. 

* 

George Roth, for the past five years 
area sales manager for Standard 
Brands, Inc., in Milwaukee, is re- 
tiring as of July 1 after a 33-year 
association with that firm. Mr. Roth 
joined Standard Brands in Oshkosh 
as a salesman. Five years later he 
went to Milwaukee as a supervisor, 
and 18 years ago became Milwaukee 
branch manager, after which he was 





made area sales manager. While in 
Milwaukee, Mr. Roth has been active 
in allied trades and bakery associa- 
tion circles and is a past president 
of the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers 
Allied Trades Association. In recog- 
nition of his service, the association 
has made him an honorary life mem- 
ber. .Succeeding Mr. Roth is Joseph 
Hayden, who is being transferred to 
Milwaukee from Kansas City. Mr. 
Roth is moving to Fond du Lac and 
will take a rest. 


Earl J. Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., has 
been elected a director for one year 
of the Community Chest of Evans- 
ville. 

& 


P. A. Kier, manager of the Nation- 
al Mill, Toledo, has returned home 
from a vacation in Minnesota. 


The War Department has awarded 
a certificate of appreciation to B. F. 
Bowman, director of the war supply 
department and now manager of the 
new and industrial products depart- 
ment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for his 
part in supplying soup, grain and 
cereal products to the armed forces 
in World War II. 


DEATHS 


C. A. Peplow, pioneer miller of the 
Pacific Northwest, died at his home 
in Yakima, June 7. Mr. Peplow for- 
merly managed the Hammond Mill- 
ing Co. at Seattle, until it was liqui- 
dated, and in recent years has been 
a flour salesman until ill health com- 
pelled his retirement. 


Frank La Rosa, 56, chairman of 
the board of directors of V. La Rosa 
& Sons, macaroni manufacturers, died 
in New York, N. Y., June 9 after a 
heart attack. Mr. La Rosa, a native 
of Sicily, was a son of Vincent La 
Rosa, who was a leader in the maca- 
roni business. 


Mrs. Cecil R. Martin, 53, wife of 
the general manager of the Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., died June 
14 after a long illness. Survivors 
besides her husband include a son, 
J. R. Martin, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Allen B. Schreiber, Jr., St. Joseph. 
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WFO 144 Change Clarifies Excess 
Wheat; Truckers Under Controls 


Issuance of Amendment 9 to WFO 
144, while largely an action consoli- 
dating a number of interim rulings 
given to Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
gional offices, clearly establishes the 
fact that wheat not held down by 
evidence of legitimate sales must be 
made available to the CCC each week 
as “excess wheat.” This ruling cov- 
ers wheat from either the 1945 or 
1946 crops. Confusion on this sub- 
ject arose when the order recently 
was amended removing 1946 crop 
wheat from inventory and certifi- 
cate restrictions. 

Other new material in the order 
includes new definitions of trucker- 
merchants, producers and feeders. 
Grain elevators are redefined and 
the higher wheat use limitation of 
85% for food manufacturers is for- 
malized at 85% for July and subse- 
quent months. ‘Trucker-merchants 
are brought under the set-aside pro- 
visions of the order when they deliv- 
er wheat for storage and are re- 
quired to offer half of their storage 
account for sale after 15 days. 

At the same time another point of 
confusion was raised by the issuance 
of this new amendment when fears 
were shown over the new exemption 


from the set-aside provision of the 
order, which grants exemption to 
wheat stored in an elevator owned by 
a co-operative whose operations are 
limited to storage for members only. 

The CCC has notified its regional 
offices that this does not relieve co- 
operatives conducting purchasing and 
selling operations from the set-aside 
provisions of WFO 144, and co-opera- 
tives of this type with two storage 
facilities in one place cannot claim 
that one of their warehouses is ex- 
clusively for storage while the other 
unit is the buying and selling point. 

An interesting aspect of the 
amended order reveals that there is 
nothing to require a small feed plant 
operating in the wheat producing 
area to accumulate any amount of 
wheat it desires as long as it op- 
erates solely as a feed manufactur- 
er. However, if it were to engage 
in sales of this wheat it immediately 
is classified as a merchandiser or 
country shipper and would have to 
offer such wheat beyond that for 
which it had evidence of sales as ex- 
cess wheat. 

The text of amendment 9 to WFO 
144 appears on page 19 of this jour- 
nal. 





More Grain Cars 


Promised for 


Southwestern Wheat Movement 


Kansas City, Mo.—A promise of 
more grain cars for the southwestern 
wheat belt was made in Kansas City 
June 24 by R. E. Clark of the car 
service division of the American As- 
sociation of Railroads and E. W. 
Weimer, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission service agent, who conferred 
with officials of the Kansas . City 
Board of Trade. 

Heavy wheat deliveries to eleva- 
tors have overmatched the compara- 
tively meager supply of boxcars and 
mucht grain has had to be piled on 
the ground at country stations. The 
Santa Fe Railroad has 281 elevators 
closed and the Rock Island reported 
235 more shut down for lack of box- 
cars. The Missouri Pacific situation 
is not as bad as the other two lines. 

Mr. Clark said orders had been 
issued to eastern lines to increase 
boxcar deliveries, but stressed that 
boxcar loadings throughout the coun- 
try are running higher than a year 
ago while the railroads have fewer 
cars in operation. He expressed hope 
for a quick turnabout and faster han- 
dling to help relieve the situation. 


¥ ¥ 


Wartime Orders Continued 


Washington, D. C. — Notice has 
been served on the nation’s railroads 
that the government will continue in- 
definitely the wartime requirements 
for heavy loading of freight cars and 
back up this decision with tightened 
enforcement. In addition, the hold- 
ing of unloaded’ cars for longer than 
24 hours will be banned. 

Higher demurrage charges, already 
in effect on refrigerator cars, are to 
be imposed unless the supply of box- 
cars improves’ considerably and 
promptly. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, interstate 
commerce commissioner and director 
of defense transportation, formally 


notified the carriers of this decision 
in letters addressed to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and the 
American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. E. LONG CONFERENCE 
EXPRESSES FIRM RESOLVE 


Chicago, Ill—Give the consumer 
the most and the best bread pos- 
sible under present conditions and 
restrictions. 

Such was the resolve embodied in 
a program of operations designed to 
carry independently operated bak- 
eries through 1947, as adopted by 
approximately-300 bakery owners and 
managers who attended the 1946 Con- 
ference of General Managers, spon- 
sored for its thirtieth year by the 
W. E. Long Co. and held here June 
17-19 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

In an atmosphere described as 
toughly realistic, the managers dis- 
cussed the baking industry’s problem 
of ingredient shortages and curtailed 
production and listened to leaders in 
the fields of agriculture, milling and 
government deliver addresses stress- 
ing the interrelationship between 
their problems and those of bakery 
management during the present fam- 
ine emergency. 

“What the Miller Sees Ahead,” a 
speech ,which painted a bright long- 
range picture but called for a united 
front of bakers and millers against 
further debasing of milled and baked 
products, was delivered by Harry A. 
Bullis, president of Genera! Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Long extraction as 
a means of wheat conservation, Mr. 
Bullis declared, had failed to add sup- 
plies for famine relief. Its continu- 
ance through another crop year, he 
said, “will endanger the place of 





baked foods in the future American 
diet.” 

Unselfish co-operation between all 
economic factions was cited as a 
necessity for maintenance of the 
American system of free enterprise 
and democratic government by Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president of 
Kansas State College. Senator 
Bourke S. Hickenlooper of Iowa, in 
an address titled ‘Is This America?” 
censured bureaucratic methods in 
government. 

Conference objectives were stated 
by W. E. Long, president of the com- 
pany and chairman of the meeting, 
in an opening talk, “Blazing New 
Trails for the Baking Industry.” 

Among agricultural speakers was 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. Gov- 
ernment planning for the wheat crisis 
was explainted by Carl C. Farring- 
ton, assistant administrator of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Farrington’s discussion 
occasioned considerable comment 
from the floor. 

Other speakers were Louis W. 
Haas, Rowland J. Clark, A. T. 
Downie, E. E. Hanson, C. H. Yohn, 
E. A. Bolan, J. F. Williams, J. A. 
Smith, E. J. Sperry, Dr. Frank J. 
Maher, E. M. Mittendorf and Lloyd 
R. Wolfe. 

Preceding the annual banquet and 
entertainment at the hotel, the inde- 
pendent bakers and their wives were 
guests of Mr. Long at a cocktail re- 
ception. Ladies attending the con- 
ference also were invited to a lunch- 
eon at the Hearthstone at Winnetka, 
Til. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EDWIN M. ALLEN RETIRES 


New York, N. Y.—Edwin M. Allen 
has retired from his post as chair- 
man of th board of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, according to an an- 
nouncement; from George W. Dolan, 
president. Mr. Allen will continue as 
a director of the company. 

™ 








Government Controls 





(Continued from page 10.) 


ing next fall the only countries which 
will be in the market for our grain 
supplies will be nations in eastern 
Europe in the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence and China and India. In the 
past India has obtained its wheat 
imports from Australia, and Chinese 
imports have been predicated on the 
domestic purchasing power. A nor- 
mal rice crop could remove those 
countries as world wheat claimants 
to a large degree. 

Unless our policies are changed 
sharply to reflect present world con- 
ditions and our crop prospects it is 
seen that we will be faced with un- 
managable grain surpluses next fall 
to the discredit of policy officials at 
the USDA and the State Depart- 
ment. 


Other Nations Reluctant 


Strengthening the view that the 
grain crisis has ended is the knowl- 
edge that government officials have 
had to apply pressure to other na- 
tions to hold them in line concern- 
ing wheat use restrictions. Foreign 
observers have detected the new con- 
ditions sooner than our government, 
it is believed. 

The most. optimistic of trade ob- 
servers believe that the USDA should 
immediately lift the set-aside under 
WFO 144 and report the vastly im- 
proved world grain conditions to the 
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SEVERE PENALTIES CITED 
ON WHEAT VIOLATIONS 


Chicago, Ill._—A warning that farm- 
ers are subject to severe penalties for 
failure to sell within 15 days one half 
of the wheat brought to country ele- 
vators for storage, under the provi- 
sions of WFO 144, has been issued 
by John W. Clagett, chief of compli- 
ance for the Production and Market- 
ing Administration midwestern re- 
gion. Mr. Clagett said the maximum 
penalty for failure to fulfill the gov- 
ernment order is a fine of $10,000 and 
a year in jail. 


American farm producer. Such a 
report would cause grain to move 
freely at current price levels, it is 
predicted, and thereby relieve the 
flour shortages which exist in spots 
across the nation. That it will be 
necessary to maintain restrictions on 
flour production is also doubted. 

Official sources who have made 
known the changed conditions are 
reluctant to approve so radical a 
shift at this time. They believe 
that we should move with some cau- 
tion until all the favorable crop 
indications are achieved. In the 
meantime, however; they appear to 
agree that it-is advisable for the 
milling, baking and feed industries 
to review their plans in the light of 
these changes. 


Slow Motion Expected 


Even though official confirmation 
of the end of the world grain crisis 
is made shortly, there is little rea- 
son to believe that the USDA can 
or will reverse itself to face the im- 
plications promptly. Mr. Anderson 
is on record as committing this 
country to an export minimum of 
250,000,000 bus of wheat from a 1,- 
000,000,000-bu crop. Only last week a 
responsible official of the PMA grain 
branch repeated this minimum esti- 
mate to a milling industry commit- 
tee. Perhaps Mr. Anderson may 
have to make another of those policy 
reversals for which he is already so 
famous. 

Another impediment to a relaxa- 
tion of government controls is the 
growing influence of the AAA in the 
guise of the Field Service Branch 
of the PMA. Gradfially these of- 
ficials have infiltrated into most ev- 
ery department of the USDA and it 
is feared that they will be reluctant 
to drop their. newly-found activi- 
ties, which have effectively put them 
back in the business of controlling 
the agricultural production and dis- 
tribution of the nation. 

Pressures from the overzealous 
probably will continue to pour in to 
government offices, reflecting a time 
lag in information regarding changed 
conditions. These pressures may de- 
lay government recognition of the 
necessity for a changed policy. Re- 
cently the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization has been deluged with sug- 
gestions for wheatless days to re- 
lieve famine. Prior to that, pressure 
for rationing of bread and flour was 
urged on the OES. Chester Bowles, 
reacting to that pressure, stated that 
a formal allocation system at trade 
levels for flour would be _ studied. 
That plan was held in abeyance un- 
til the new distribution pattern for 
flour under WFO 144 could be ob- 
served more fully. Now that OES 
officials are aware of the improved 
world grain outlook, it is unlikely 
that a formal flour allocation order 
is necessary, officials of that agency 
state. 
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SPRING WHEAT HEADING 
SHORT; RAINS NEEDED 


—<>— 
Crop Still Hanging on, But Losing 
Ground Each Week Without 
Generous Moisture 


Moisture in the Northwest spring 
wheat states has been quite spotted, 
Cargill, Inc., says, with many spots 
reported in need of moisture, es- 
pecially in Montana and the Dakotas. 
Spring wheat is mostly in the boot, 
with early fields heading, and the 
critical growing period is just ahead. 

The Occident Elevator Division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. says 
that the crop is still hanging on, los- 
ing a little ground as each week 
passes without generous precipita- 
tion. It is true the light stand and 
short straw is not drawing on what 
little moisture there is as heavily 
as if the stand was thick. However, 
it is vital that the crop gets consid- 
erably more precipitation soon in 
order to get much of a crop in most 
of the Occident territory. 

Winter grains in’ South Dakota 
are in the heading stage and the 
latest to reach this stage might be 
able to fill somewhat better as a re- 
sult of the recent heavy rains. Spring 
grains show improvement where the 
rains occurred and are generally in 
the heading stage. At present the 
stalks vary in height from 6 to over 
10 ins. 

Most of the winter wheat in north- 
ern, central and eastern portions of 
Montana is now headed out, while 
in the later south central and south- 
western portions: it is In the boot. 
In the southern counties, where 
May weather was not so severe, the 
crop is doing well. In many of the 
principal central and north central 
counties, the dry weather, freeze 
damage and excessive growth of 
weeds make the outlook for winter 
wheat less promising. Spring grains 
advanced satisfactorily during the 
past week and many of the early 
seedings are now in the boot. Bar- 
ley and oats apparently did not sur- 
vive the May freeze as well as spring 
wheat. Replanted spring grains have 
germinated well and under normal 
growing conditions should produce 
good crops. 

Le 


Canadian Crops Irregular 


Manitoba crops show deterioration 
as a result of the continued lack of 
rainfall, drying winds and moderate 
temperatures. In Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, however, the 1946 crop 
prospects have improved materially, 
and surface moisture conditions are 
very favorable. Over large sections 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta, how- 
ever, there still is a noticeable de- 
ficiency in subsoil moisture réserves, 
while in Manitoba many areas hold 
a reserve supply of subsoil mois- 
ture, but surface soil is very dry. 

Wheat is coming into shot blade 
in all Canadian districts, and ranges 
anywhere from six to 18 ins in 
height. Weeds are a serious prob- 
lem in many sections. Wire-worms 
and cut-worms are causing 5 to 10% 





NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT AIDED 


BY RAINS 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Reports to lo- 
cal grain dealers indicate that gen- 
erous rains over wide areas of North 
Dakota greatly relieved the prolonged 
moisture deficiency in the North- 


west’s. principal wheat state. The 


rains amount to an inch or more. 
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damage in several areas in the south- 
ern parts of the three prairie prov- 
inces, and in southern Alberta and 
southwestern Saskatchewan, sawfly 
activity is anticipated. In some parts 
of Alberta crop prospects at the 
present are well above average, but 
in Manitoba the crop condition is 
below average. Most of Saskatche- 
wan shows conditions at least aver- 
age. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A. B. SPARBOE TO ATTEND 
EXPORT ADVISORY MEET 


Minneapolis, Minn. — A. B. Spar- 
boe, president in charge of the over- 
seas division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
is in Washington this week to attend 
a meeting of the Department of Com- 
merce Export Advisory Committee, a 
group composed of industries active 
in foreign trade. Mr. Sparboe rep- 
resents the flour milling industry. 

Under the sponsorship of the Office 
of International Trade, Commerce 
Department, the purpose of the ad- 
visory committee is to facilitate gov- 
ernment and industry collaboration 
in matters of foreign trade. The 
committee meets periodically. 

Mr. Sparboe expects to discuss 
matters pertaining to the licensing of 
flour exports under the quota sys- 
tem established by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Commerce. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1946 AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
ACREAGE SHOWS INCREASE 


Washington, D. C.— Australia’s 
wheat acreage for the 1946 fall har- 
vest now is expected to be consider- 
ably larger than the 11,500,000 un- 
der cultivation last year, the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports in one of its periodic surveys. 

The Australian acreage is appear- 











RYE PRICES ESTABLISH 
RECORD HIGH 

Winnipeg, Man. — Rye prices 
climbed to an all time high on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange last week, 
when July future topped the $3 mark 
and went to $3.04 bu. This is the 
first time on record that rye has 

reached or bettered the $3 mark. 


ing better despite early dry condi- 
tions in certain areas. The total acre- 
age, however, may fall short of the 
15,500,000-acre goal for the year. 
Need for rain is widespread. 

The Australian government’s pro- 
posed stabilization plan, which as- 
sured growers a minimum price of 
5s 2d bu, f.o.b. ports (83c in United 
States funds), is believed to have 
acted as an incentive to increased 
wheat seeding. In addition to the 
guaranteed price, the proposal would 
give growers 50% of the profits on 
exports instead of the 40% share pro- 
posed earlier. 

The Australian Wheat Board has 
been charging 10s 4%d bu, f.o.b. ports 
($1.67), for export wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI FIRM CHANGES NAME 

New York, N. Y. — The Atlantic 
Macaroni Co., a subsidiary of Airline 
Foods Corp., has changed its name to 
Caruso Foods, Inc., to identify the 
company more closely with its brand, 
“Caruso.” The company manufac- 
tures more than 80 different varie- 
ties of macaroni, spaghetti and egg 
noodles, also dehydrated soup mixes, 
spaghetti sauces and allied products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HAROLD ROTH MANAGER 
OF FORT MORGAN MILLS 


Harold Roth, who resigned recent- 
ly as vice president and general man- 
ager of the mill division, Omar, Inc., 
Omaha, has been named vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Fort Mor- 
gan (Colo.) Mills, effective July. 1. 
Announcement of the appointment 
was made by Oscar Malo, president 
and owner of the Fort Morgan Mills. 

Mr. Roth’s experience has been ex- 
tensive in practically all mill opera- 
tions, ranging from grain buying to 
sales, production and executive de- 
partments. Until his recent resigna- 
tion he was a member of the board 
of directors of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change and he has been an officer in 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Association. 

Mr. Roth succeeds the late Lucien 
M. Harris, who was manager of the 
Fort Morgan Mills until his death. 
With Mrs. Roth ~-and their son, 
Charles, he will make his home in 
Fort Morgan. 
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Further Restriction 
in Use of Protein 
Effective July 1 


Washington, D. C.—Beginning July 
1, no feed manufacturer will be al- 
lowed to use, during any calendar 
quarter, protein meal in the manu- 
facture of formula feed in excess of 
a quota equal to 85% of the amount 
he used in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1945, or 25 tons, whichever is 
larger. 

The restriction is contained in 
Amendment 9 to War Food Order 9. 

Under the order, as it was formerly 
drawn, the protein use restriction 
was placed at 100% of the amount 
used a year ago, except in the case 
of poultry feeds, where it was 85%. 
The amendment reduces all protein 
use to the 85% level, but allows a 
manufacturer to utilize the protein 
either in poultry feeds or in livestock 
feeds, so long as his total use is with- 
in the 85% limitation. 

Urea is counted as protein meal at 
the rate of six tons of protein meal 
per ton of urea. Concentrates ac- 
quired from cottonseed crushers in 
Oklahoma, Louisiana or Texas, who 
were authorized to purchase northern 
soybeans for crushing and used the 
beans in the manufacture of such 
concentrates, will be counted as pro- 
tein meal on a ton-for-ton basis. 

The amendment also prohibits any 
person other than a formula feed 
manufacturer from using, during any 
calendar month, protein meal in the 
manufacture of poultry feed in ex- 
cess of 85% of the amount so used 
during the corresponding calendar 
month of 1945. 





ST. LOUIS GETS NEW 
WHEAT 

St. Louis, Mo.—The first new crop 
wheat was received June 19 by the 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., four cars in 
all, grading No. 1 hard winter and 
testing 63 to 63.7 Ibs, moisture 11.8 
to 12.8%. The wheat originated in 
Oklahoma. Last year it was July 5 
before the new crop made its ap- 
pearance in the St. Louis market. 





WHEAT SUPPLIES LOWER, DESPITE BIG CROP 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Kansas State College 


Written Especially for 
The Northwestern Miller 


Ideal weather during May and 
early June for the development and 
ripening of hard winter wheat indi- 
cates a crop larger than estimated 
in May and probably above the esti- 
mate of June 1. Test weights are 
averaging high, and so far wheat is 
dry and of good quality. 

Total supplies of wheat for the sea- 
son will be nearly 300,000,000 bus 
smaller than for the 1945-46 season. 
Rigid limitation on domestic uses of 
wheat, especially for livestock feed, 
will be necessary if 250,000,000 bus 
are to be available for export. 

With the increases in prices which 
occurred during the season now end- 
ing and the current uncertainty over 
final action on extension of price con- 
trol, farmers are reluctant to sell as 
wheat is combined. Large quantities 
of wheat will be stored in‘ farm bins. 


Low moisture content of the newly 
harvested grain and shortage of cars 
for movement are other factors which 
are encouraging storage on the farm. 
Once wheat is in bins, farmers will 


.be reluctant to sell except for some 


additional price inducement. 
Processors will be able to purchase 
limited quantities of wheat during 
the harvest movement, but it will be 
difficult to acquire reserve stocks for 
later use. The tight supply situa- 
tion is expected to continue into the 
1946-47 season unless the removal 
of price controls permits the alloca- 
tion of supplies by competitive forces. 


Feed Grains 


Harvesting of oats and barley will 
relieve to some extent the shortage 
of feed grains. Fortunately, the 
prospects for the-oats crop are ex- 
cellent. The June estimate indicat- 
ed a crop of 1,492,000,000 bus, which 
would be the second largest on rec- 
ord and about one third larger than 
the 10-year average production. 

For the balance of this season, sup- 
plies of corn in commercial channels 


will be extremely small since a ma- 
jor portion of the corn to be sold has 
gone to the government under the 
bonus purchase program. Further 
limitation on the use of wheat for 


-livestock feed is probable, so that the 


Shortage of corn cannot be over- 
come by the use of wheat as in 1943 
and 1944. 

Even if price ceilings on livestock, 
poultry and dairy products are con- 
tinued, the recent widespread dis- 
cussion of probable removal will tend 
to retard the adjustment of livestock 
numbers to feed grain supplies. An- 
ticipation of removal of price ceilings 
on livestock may continue pressures 
of livestock numbers against feed 
grain supplies in spite of currently 
unfavorable feeding ratios. 

If price ceilings on grains are re- 
tained, as appears probable, prices 
of feed grains will remain at ceiling 
levels. Much of the corn that is 
available may move on a barter basis 
of exchange. Some corn owned by 
the government is being made avail- 
able to processors, but the quantity 
will be small in relation to needs. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Still under the influence 
of wheat scarcity, despite increasing new 
crop harvesting, the flour market remains 
relatively bare of offerings by millers, few 
of whom can be assured of enough wheat 
to make forward sales in the face of 
all the uncertainties ahead. Booking be- 
ing done consists largely of sales recorded 
as the flour is shipped, and a substantial 
portion comprises reinstatement of some 
bookings that had to be cancelled when 
the government confiscated wheat supplies 
of millers last May. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged around 15% of capacity, com- 
pared with 42% in the preceding week 
when there was a fiurry of sales to the 
government, and 34% a year ago. Book- 
ings might have been a little better had 
mills had assurance of what might hap- 
pen in July. Without it, they are large- 
ly confining their bookings to what they 
expect to produce in the remainder of 
June and recording those sales practically 
from day to day. 

The mess of confusion in which the 
Office of Price Administration continuation 
legislation lies is a factor, not only in 
retarding farmer wheat sales, but also in 
keeping millers from making promises for 
July and later shipment. Whether there 
will be a flour subsidy, and how much, 
and whether ceilings will be the same, 
higher or gone entirely are just a few 
of the simpler questions the man who 
sells flour ahead must ask himself. And 
there are no certain answers. 

Of the two sources of wheat open to 
millers—CCC loan wheat and new crop 
purchases—neither amounts to enough now 
to insure operations anywhere near ca- 
pacity for the rest of June. BExcept in 
Texas and Oklahoma few millers will come 
near their domestic June quotas of 75% 
of last year, in spite of the relatively 
early harvest. 

There has been no let-up of pressure 
on mills to buy flour, and most purchas- 
ers are willing to accept almost any kind 
of contract or agreement, with all varieties 
of protective clauses, and occasionally some 
outside considerations. Yet all of these 
things have little temptation value so long 
as the miller has to wonder from where 
his next car of wheat is to come. 

Added to the buying pressure are calls 
from the foreign government buying agen- 
cies which obtained quotas under the July- 
August export allocations. Little, if any- 
thing, apparently was sold for the same 
reason that domestic trade is stagnant. 
However, the increased export quotas for 
the next two months did encourage mill- 
ers. It is the general und@standing in the 
industry that private export flour busi- 
ness will come under the 250,000,000-bu 
wheat Set-aside for foreign shipment. Mill- 
ers have been encouraged, too, by favor- 
able indications from government officials 
that CCC acquired wheat will be made 
available to them for export, although no 
concrete move in that direction has yet 
been made, beyond PMA sales to cover 
bonus wheat taken in at the mill from 
producers. 

The influence of CCC loans of wheat to 
millers and some acquisition of new crop 
supplies is evident in a moderate increase 
in operating time. The average rate of 
mill activity at Kansas City last week 
rose from 49 to 64%, but there still are 

.important mills in this area which did 
not turn a wheel last week. Heavier 
operations are in store for this week. 

Prices are purely nominal at present 
OPA ceiling maximums. Quotations June 
22: family flour $4.12@4.40, bakery straight 
grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft winter 
standard grade $3.35, all 80% extraction. 

Eleven mills report domestic business 
active, 6 fair, one quiet, one slow, 3 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 10 to 
70% and averaged 55%, compared with 
70% a week ago and 110% a year ago. 
There were some exports reported to 
Puerto Rico. Of the domestic sales bakers 
took 55% and the family buyers 45%. 
Operations ranged from 50 to 87% and 
averaged 77%, compared with 75% a week 
ago and 79% a year ago. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, delivered rate points 
in trucks, June 22: family 80% extra 
emergency $4.30@4.66; bakery, carlots $3.32, 
unenriched; in trucks $3.65. 

Omaha: Flour production continues low 
here. One mill operated two days last 
week and will resume operations for the 
same number of days this week. The 
other mills are completely inactive, having 
produced their allotment for. June. The 
small amount of sales recorded went to 
domestic bakery trade and to the govern- 
ment. Millers say carloads of wheat are 
moving all around the area, but they can- 
not lay a hand on any of it due to gov- 
ernment regulations. Sales were only a 
fraction of normal period selling for this 
time of the year. Although the harvest 
is gradually moving northward, Omaha 
has not received any of the new wheat 
yet. It is hoped by milling officials that 
the new wheat will arrive by the first 
of the month and the same millers are 
optimistic that some let-up of government 





regulations may enable them to produce 
more flour for the area. Bread and bak- 
ery products, growing scarcer all the time, 
have been “rationed’’ to the buying pub- 
lic. Bakers limit purchases, have elimi- 
nated extra products and report they are 
holding on “only by the skin of their 
teeth.” Prices, purely nominal, remained 
the same. 

Wichita: Mills have resumed produc- 
tion and are operating at 50 to 100% of 
capacity for an over-all average of 62%. 
Sales average 10% of capacity. 

Hutchinson: Mills are dipping lightly 
into 1946 wheat, after winding up old 
crop grind and all old contracts last week. 
Stocks of new wheat are so light no mill 
expects to operate more than half-time 
in this final week before a new sub- 
sidy policy must be pronounced. Mills 
continue to refuse contracts for the new 
year and the limited June operations will 
benefit mostly regular customers who are 
in distress for flour stocks. Virtually all 
backlogs today are wiped out, probably 
for the first time in the history of the 
various mills. Unless a radical change is 
made in government controls flour probably 
will be sold on a week-to-week basis, with 
bills going forward at the same time the 
flour is shipped. 

Salina: There seems to be no let-up 
in the demand for flour and the pleas 
that the trade is making indicate urgent 
necessity for this commodity. Shipping 
directions are arriving in abundant volume. 


Texas: Flour sales are limited to amount 
of wheat obtained from day to day by the 
mills, but apparently they will generally 
be able to fill the 75% domestic allotment 
for June. Operations are about 100% of 
capacity, the volume above domestic allot- 
ments being made up with government 
flour made from Commodity Credit Corp. 
set-aside wheat. Quotations June 22, 100’s: 
enriched, 80% extraction, family flour $4.43, 
standard bakers $3.54, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Several of the larger spring 
wheat milling companies report they have 
ground out their bakery contracts for June, 
have used up all the wheat they had on 
hand, and expect to close their plants 
before the current week ends. They have 
had a fairly good run to date because of 
export and government orders. 

Some of these companies say they have 
not sold a pound of flour for July ship- 
ment, and are not entertaining offers. They 
have no assurance they will get any more 
old crop wheat, although it is under- 
stood the CCC has promised them enough 
to make 50% of their June 75% domestic 
grind. But until they get the wheat, 
they are not selling the flour. 

Never before have Minneapolis millers 
experienced a situation like the present. 
Ordinarily, they would be well sold ahead 
for July shipment at this time, but they 
say the outlook for July is very blue. 
Demand is apparently limitless, and mills 
are getting wires and phone calls con- 
stantly from old bakery customers to the 
effect that if they do not ship them flour 
in early July, they will be forced to 
close their bakeries. Millers have been 
hearing this for several weeks, but the 
bakeries are still operating, while some 
mills have been closed tight and others 
are running only half time, or less. Natu- 
rally, the millers would like to be able 
to sell flour and keep their plants run- 
ning, but they cannot do it without the 
wheat. 

Whenever they have a little wheat to 
spare and can squeeze in a car of flour 
for a customer they do so, billing it at 
price on date of shipment. There was 
enough of this kind of business last week 
to bring sales up to about 24% of capacity. 
A week earlier sales were 33%, and a 
year ago 58%. 

Quotations June 24: spring standard 80% 
$3.34, family 80% $4.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Do- 
mestic flour trade, millers say, is demoral- 
ized by scarcity of wheat and govern- 
mental directives. The 30c bu government 
bonus just about cleaned up farmers’ hold- 
ings, and mills are unable to buy any on 
the open market. As a result, most of 
them are running at half time, or less, al- 
though their customers are badly in need 
of flour. No relief in sight, however, be- 
fore the new crop. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: A few cars of flour were. sold 
here last week, but most mill agents and 
brokers have none to sell. The few cars 
went to jobbers and bakers in urgent 
need of flour, and will keep them operating 
for a short time. Mill representatives and 
agents are being pressed by the trade for 
even small amounts and some buyers are 
making unusual offers to obtain supplies. 
New crop offerings are very limited. Mills 
hesitate to offer flour for later shipment 
for many reasons, although many bakers 
have urged millers to do this. Quotations 
June 22: spring $3.47, family flour $4.11; 
hard winter $3.47; soft winter $3.41@3.51, 
all 80%. 

St. Louis: A good demand continues. 
There is no record of any new crop ftour 
having been sold. Mills still are in doubt 
as to securing a stock of wheat to enable 
them to run. Jobbers report stocks of 
flour are low but they still are able to 


dribble out small supplies to their trade. 
Reports are heard of isolated cases where 
bakeshops have had to close, but no gen- 
eral closing for the want of flour is re- 
ported. 

Central states mills report their situa- 
tion much about the same as of recent 
date. Demand for flour is good, but there 
is no immediate prospect of taking care 
of it. 

Quotations June 22: prices are at the 
ceiling. 


Toledo: There probably was never a more 
stagnant, paralyzed situation in the milling 
business. The National mill with a daily 
capacity of 17,000 sacks, largest soft wheat 
mill in the country, has been down for 
want of wheat for the past two weeks, 
and operation will not be resumed until 
new crop wheat is available. The same 
applies to other mills, except as they 
have been able to operate for the govern- 
ment for export. Cutting of wheat may 
be later than usual this year in Ohio and 
the indicated crop is smaller than last 
year. 

Cleveland: Conditions the past week have 
been more acute than at any time. Large 
bakers now are operating on a week-to- 
week basis. Some are down to about 
40% of their normal business. The cor- 
ner baker has increased his production 
of bread, and his stock of flour has dis- 
appeared. He now realizes for the first 
time that he is unable to replenish his 
stock. 

Flour jobbers have very little flour on 
hand—some have none at all—and the 
prospects are not very bright for the next 
week or two. Some mills are going to 
ship flour the coming week, but the amount 
will be small, 

Inventories are so low all over the 
country that it will take a lot of flour 
before a normal inventory is obtained. 

With a 14% cut in sugar for the third 
quarter, and no other sweetenings avail- 
able, the government will accomplish its 
purpose. Bakers will be forced to in- 
crease their bread production, and _ re- 
duce their production of sweet goods. 

It is also rumored that there will be 
a 7%% cut on fats next month. If this 
comes to pass it will make it very diffi- 
cult for bakers to furnish much sweet 
goods. 

Quotations June 22: high gluten $3.86, 
standard $3.66; soft winters $3.66; family 
flour $4.19@4.61. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Business in flour is at a stand- 
still, awaiting government -action on the 
subsidy and wheat to grind. The mills 
operated at somewhat greater rate of ca- 
pacity, but a good deal of the flour was 
for export on government orders. Many 
bakeries now are down to very low stocks 
and have curtailed their business days. 
Some wheat trickled into the mills for 
domestic grinding, but it was only a drop 
in the bucket compared with the amount 
required to satisfy the trade. Some mills 
fear that the present clamor for rationing 
of bread and “‘eat-less-bread’’ urgings may 
develop into a long-time trend, long after 
the present shortage has been overcome. 

Quotations June 22, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: northwestern $3.70; southwestern 
$3.70; soft wheat $3.80, all 80%. 


New York: In a market where flour re- 
ceipts have been practically at zero, re- 
ports of even a few cars coming in and 
promises of more within a week are en- 
couraging. The slow flow from the South- 
west is expected to continue until the end 
of June, but after that’ no one can pre- 
dict what will happen. Buyers are frantic 
for flour, but in some ways the arrival 
of one or two cars for a distributor is 
embarrassing. Some try to parcel this 
out in 100-lb lots and their trade believes 
they are being cheated. Others put the 
single car in one place and this grows 
in volume until every other customer thinks 
he is discriminated against. As a result 
local mill representatives are in a very 
unhappy position as they see people whom 
they have sold for many years growing 
desperate for flour. There seems to be 
nothing to do but mark time until July 1 
and while there are many reports of what 
mills will do after that, nothing definite 
is known at present. There are rumors 
of black market activities, but when run 
down these do not seem extensive. Nomi- 
nal quotations June 22: high glutens $3.95, 
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standards $3.75, soft winters $3.77, family 
flours $4.31, all 80%. 

Boston: Reports of new flour business 
are extremely rare. Mills are reluctant 
to contract for future shipment in view 
of the uncertainty of the subsidy program 
and the question of whether or not the 
farmer will market his wheat in sufficient 
quantities to maintain domestic produc- 
tion. Reports from bakeries in this area 
indicate that flour supplies are dwindling 
rapidly. While previously the retail bak- 
er was feeling the pinch, it is now being 
extended to larger plants, some of which 
are faced with closing unless relief is giv- 
en from some quarter. Mill agents are 
strong in the opinion that the production 
limit set by the government of 85% be- 
ginning July 1, will not be reached dur- 
ing the new crop .year. A few commit- 
ments were reported the past week of 
minimum carlots from southwestern mills 
for immediate shipment. Quotations June 
22: spring $3.75@3.77, spring high~- gluten, 
nominal $3.95@3.97; southwestern $3.75@ 
3.77; soft winter $3.75@3.77, all 80%. 


Philadelphia: The tone of the flour mar- 
ket continues very strong. Bakers’ stocks 
of flour continue to dwindle, and many 
have been forced to curtail their output. 
Larger bakers are feeling the supply pinch 
more severely than the smaller bakers. 
Uncertainty over the fate of the subsidy 
program and slow farm selling of wheat 
prevent millers from entering into con- 
tracts for forward shipment. Small sup- 
plies of free wheat continue to hold grind- 
ings at a low level. Hoped for benefits 
from the early harvest in the South- 
west have failed to materialize. Many 
farmers refuse to sell their wheat and it 
is believed that a clear-cut definition of 
policy by responsible government officials 
will be necessary to change the present 
“mark-time” attitude of producers. Other- 
wise, it may be a considerable period of 
time before bakers receive anywhere near 
the quantities of flour permitted them. 

Quotations June 22: spring wheat $3.73; 
hard winter $3.73; soft winter straight 
nearby $3.75, all 80%. 

Pittsburgh: Miners in this district have 
told navy officers of the Area Coal Mines 
Administration that they will not work 
unless they are able to get more meat, 
bread and flour. Navy officials have been 
notified in Washington that miners’ work 
is laborious and they won’t go to work 
unless food is in their lunch pails. Un- 
less something is done coal production will 
decrease rapidly. It is stated further that 
many bakers in Tri-State area, especially 
in West Virginia, are closed. Union sup- 
Ply stores’ officials state bread and flour 
are not available in outlying districts in 
even the small quotas obtainable in metro- 
politan communities. 

Only a smattering of flour placed on or- 
ders a long time ago came into this dis- 
trict the past week. It was all family 
flour, and was not enough to oase the 
critical flour shortage prevailing at bake- 
shops and grocery stores. Some mill rep- 
resentatives continued to take flour orders, 
written on the basis of when the mill 
would grind, flour delivery would be made, 
the price to be set as of the day the 
flour was shipped. Majority of mill repre- 
sentatives stated they had little confidence 
in the ability of any mills to sell for the 
next 30 to 90 days, and when they did 
resume writing flour orders to old cus- 
tomers, business would be plentiful with- 
out writing forward contracts for flour, 
on any basis, at this time. Majority of 
mill representatives still are on the job 
consoling bakers and jobbers on _ their 
plight of “no flour,” but maintaining an 
optimistic attitude that the 85% wheat 
quotas will care adequately for bakers and 
jobbers, when the new crop is in and 
mills start grinding. 

Quotations June 22: hard winter flour 
$3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring wheat 
standard flour $3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
soft wheat bakery flour $3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.72, family flour $4.25@4.71, all 80% ex- 


traction. 
THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: The slow dribble of flour arriv- 
ing in this territory is divided as equally 
as possible, but is causing untold dis- 
tress among all concerned. In despera- 
tion, buyers snap at anything offered by 
the name of flour, regardless of price or 
quality. 

Some blenders report they have a little 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
Ibs-) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring family 80% ............ $...@4.11 
Spring standard 80% .......... «++ @3.47 
Hard winter family 80% ...... és eee 
Hard winter high gluten 80% .. ee ee 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... ++» @3.47 


Soft winter high gluten 80% ... 
Soft winter standard 80% ....... 
HRY  DOUP,- WHIT onic cccseccsce 


Gipe Ge, BAR oc ieleieciowe 2.1 @6.48 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ...... «++ @3.50 
New York 
Spring family 80% ............ $...@4.31 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... ++ + @3.95 
Spring standard 80% P 


Hard winter standard 80% .... 
Soft winter standard 80% ..:... 
Rye flour, white ............... 
Rye flour, dark ..............+. 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ...... 

Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent 80%. $...@... 
Soft winter str. 80% ...@3.65 


coe oe. 


12) @3.77 
7.75 @ 7.85 
: 2. @3.78 


Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
$..-@4.384 $...@... $...@... $...@... 
++ @3.34 ...@... ...@3.50 ...@3.73 
a 4.12,@ 4.40 ED ves -@... 

-@.. oe SPOR cee Binns  cocM ee. 

— ae -@3.31 3.50@3.55 ...@3.70 

~@.. ee eve -+-@3.80 ...@... 

oD os -@3.35 coe poe «++ @3.80 

a o 0M wes) 0,0 5RE bas 260 eRe eee 

--@. » Siteeer, tee: Ae 

-@3.37 --@ +++@3.57  ...@3.73 
Phila. Boston Cleveland ‘*Nashvyille 
ite $...@ ... $4.19@4.61 $...@... 
++-@... 3.956@3.97 .:.@3.86 +-@.. 

--@3.73 3.756@3.77 +-@3.66 ...@. 
++«@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.6 sos @ o- 
-+-@3.75 3.75@3.77 -@3.66 6.10@5.20 
7.50@7.70 ...@... ...@. re a 
we peer eae ave es 
++-@3.76 ...@3.80 ...@... -@... 


Whee **Winnipe 
-@5 


Spring top patent .. $.. ¥ ++ - @6.30 
Spring second patent] ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clear{ ++-@3.30 ...@...- 
Spring exports§ ..... ...@11.70 ...@.. 

Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@5.56 ...@... 


*Nashville prices, basis f.0,.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cot- 
tons, Fort William basis. ¢Secondhand cottons. {98-Ib cottons. §280-ib cottons. 
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flour rolling. Some also report offers from 
mills they have never purchased from be- 
fore. Confusion is the order of the day 
and members of the industry accept un- 
believable happenings and show no sur- 
prise. 

Jobbers are begging for any small hand- 
out. One asked if he couldn’t get 50 bbls 
of flour via express from Kansas. A car 
in one day is gone the’ next and then 
the hunting period starts all ‘over again. 

Bakers apparently have not accepted de- 
feat as yet, even though in some in- 
stances route men are only receiving half 
the number of loaves allotted them be- 
fore the shortage began. Others still are 
operating on 25% curtailment. In the 
retail bakeries, customers all but snatch 
the bread from ovens. Bread is taken from 
the racks by the help-yourself method and 
never reaches counters any more. 

Quotations June 22: prices unchanged at 
ceiling. 


Nashville: Flour was not offered freely 
in this market last week, but most of 
the local and nearby blenders were able 
to pick up an occasional lot or so of new 
crop flour from Texas, southern Kansas 
and Oklahoma mills for immediate or 
June shipment and it was reported that 
some of the buyers had booked a few 
sizable lots for July-August shipment, with 
the buyer agreeing to pay a fair market 
price at the time of shipment should the 
ceiling be abolished or raised. There is 
only a fair stock of flour in Nashville, 
but none of the blenders are closed. They 
are limiting their sales to local trade and 
hope to be able to stretch their present 
supply in this way until they can receive 
some of the new crop flour which is in 
transit. Grocers have fair supplies and 
housewives are using flour which they 
have been holding in reserve for the past 
few months. Bread sales continue heavy 
and a few of the smaller bakers have had 
to close for one or two weeks, due to 
the scarcity ‘of flour as well as sugar and 
shortening. The larger bakers indicate 
their supplies will become exhausted around 
the first of the month. Wheat has be- 
gun to move in this section and local and 
nearby mills will soon be able to resume 
operations. 

Quotations June 22: unchanged at ceiling 


prices. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Mill grindings continue on a 
reduced scale in the domestic field and 
total production is running about 15% be- 
low capacity. While some mills are grind- 
ing on government flour orders, others 
particularly in the interior, are not shar- 
ing in this business. Few have taken 
advantage of the government offer to 
borrow wheat, as they do not like the 
deal. Bakers’ stocks are running low, but 
a few of them have switched off pastries 
entirely. 

Quotations June 22, f.o.b. mill, 100’s 
cottons: hard wheat $3.37, high gluten 
$3.57, bluestem bakers $3.37, pastry $3.08, 
pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.25, 
whole wheat 100% $3.57, graham $3.37, 
cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
trade in Canada goes along steadily with 
nothing of importance to report as far 
as domestic business is concerned. Pro- 
duction is on a basis of 90% of last year’s 
grindings and is ample for requirements. 
No new export orders have been reported. 
All business booked for shipment up to end 
of July must be cleaned up by that date 
by order of the Wheat Board. No an- 
nouncement of the export price after the 
end of present crop year has as yet been 
made and, therefore, it is not possible to 
make commitments for August and follow- 
ing months. Mills are fully booked up to 
end of July and are unable to take on 
any more orders for shipment in the inter- 
vening period. Ceiling levels prevail in 
the domestic market and the fixed price 
for export. Quotations June 22: for export 
government regulation flour $11.70 per 280 
lbs, f.a.s. Montreal seaboard, $11.75 Hali- 
fax, $11.60 New York, for shipment to end 
of July;. top patents for use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 
Montreal freights, 10c extra where cartage 
is performed, 

Winter wheat flour business is quiet. 
Domestic buyers are getting supplies but 
there is no export trade because of the 
scarcity of wheat for grinding. There is 
no more than enough grain to cover needs 
of the home market between now and the 
new crop season. Flour prices are based 
on the ceiling price of wheat. Quotations 
June 22: standard grades of soft winters 
$5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis; for export $5.55 bbl, cotton 
bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of $2. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are at a 
standstill. Farm stocks are exhausted. 
Although there is a reduction in the acre- 
age sown the growing crop promises good 
yields and a moderate supply of grain 
in the new crop season is anticipated. 
The ceiling is the price. Quotations June 
22: best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 
which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canada 
last week was unimportant and confined 
to very small amounts to West Indies and 
countries in Africa. There has been no 
new business reported worked to the 
United Kingdom for some time. Mills are 
booked to capacity on old export orders. 
Domestic trade continues good and all sup- 
plies are moving freely. Quotations June 
22: top patent springs for delivery be- 
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tween Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $5.30, cottons; second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Export flour interest here 
is almost nil at present and little im- 
provement is expected until after the turn 
of the crop year the end of July. With 
all export outlets such as Hong Kong, 
Manila and other far eastern ports shut 
off, the only business now being worked 
is through the Department of Trade and 
Commerce and this is almost entirely re- 
lief movements. 

In the domestic trade dealers’ sales have 
been fairly quiet of late, demand having 
been hit by the number of strikes in’ this 
area, chiefly the lumber stoppage which 
lasted more than a month. Operations 
of small bakers concentrating on lines 
other than bread are limited by scarci- 
ties of sugar and shortening. 

Hard wheat fiour supplies from western 
mills are reported fairly good but stocks 
are not large. Prices are unchanged as 
of June 22. Cash car quotations for 98's, 
cottons: first patents $5.40, bakers patents 
$5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Supplies of cake and pastry flour from 
Ontario mills are reported ample to carry 
July and August orders, although the end 
of the crop year is always a tough period. 
Price to the trade is firm at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Supplies naturally are grow- 
ing slimmer, as mills are forced to cur- 
tail production because of lack of wheat. 
Not enough being made to care for month- 
to-month contracts, so offerings have ceased 
for the time being. Meantime, mills, in 
an endeavor to furnish badly needed feed, 
are grinding coarse grains whenever they 
can obtain these, but movement of these 
from the country has slowed up materially. 
Looks as though the scarcity of all feeds 
will become even more pronounced before 
another harvest. 

Kansas City: Despite some increase in 
production rates mill offerings are very 
scarce, because of bartering of millfeed in 
a desperate effort to obtain new crop 
wheat; little feed is moving through free 
channels and even mixed car business has 
been restricted; carlots, ceiling, $46.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds are scarce with 
continued ceiling prices. Quotations, bur- 
laps, carlots for southern deliveries, $2.45; 
for northern deliveries, $2.40. 

Wichita: Scant offerings are absorbed 
by mill door trade. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, straight cars $46.50, mixed cars 
$47.50 ton. 


utchinson: The millfeed situation con- 
tintes extremely tight, with a strong de- 
mand and extremely meager offerings. 
Quotations: $46.50@47.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is extremely heavy and 
supplies are considerably below trade re- 
quirements. Quotations mostly nominal: 
$46.50@47.50, basis Kansas City. 

Fort Worth: Scattering cars are being de- 
livered on old bookings, but no open mar- 
ket offerings; production going mainly into 
mills’ own mixed feeds or being used in 
barter for wheat. Quotations (ceiling), 
mill run, burlaps $52.20, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: Output is much reduced, be- 
cause of mills not operating or operating 
at greatly reduced capacity for want of 
wheat. Ceiling levels $52.37@52.75 hold on 
all millfeeds in sacks, f.o.b. Toledo. 

Cleveland: There is a little more feed 
available in this territory. The local mill 
has been operating at full capacity. How- 
ever, most of this feed .has been sold to 
truckers. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds continues 
far ahead of supplies. Dairy interests are 
particularly hard hit by inability to secure 
proper protein feed. While there are re- 
ports of wheat about to flow to the mills 
in greater quantity, the present output 
still is badly curtailed. ‘Quotations: $51.55 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Withholding of feed grains is 
further aggravating the feed supply situ- 
ation in this area. Excellent pasturage, 
however, is not having appreciable effect on 
the heavy demand. Future supply is ex- 
pected to be determined largely by Office 
of Price Administration legislation. An- 
ticipated government purchase of 2,000,000 
bus of barley for shortage areas is ex- 
pected to provide only temporary relief. 
Mill run $55.67@56.17, nominal. 

Philadelphia: Market rules firm, with 
supplies small and demand active; mill 
run $54.84@55.34. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed is large. 
Supplies are scraping bottom. No relief 
is in sight. Millfeeds quoted nominally 
at $53.61@54.65 straight cars, with mixed 
cars $1 higher. 

Atlanta: Demand continues urgent; sup- 
ply practically nil; $56.20@56.70. 

Portland: Mill run $46.50 ton. 

Ogden: Supplies are nowhere near the 
demand as plants have been  operat- 
ing on: five-day week basis. Quotations 
(unchanged): mill run $46.30, carlots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $47, ceiling; Cali- 
fornia prices: $52.08 carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, -with Los Angeles prices $1 above 
San Francisco. 


Toronto-Montreal: All offerings of mill- 
feed. are quickly snapped up. The supply 
is inadequate for domestic buyers’ needs. 
No exports are permitted. Prices. are at 
ceiling levels. Quotations June 22: ceil- 
ing, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: All types of -milifeed are in 
good demand and supplies are far short 








of requirements with eastern Canada con- 
tinuing to take the bulk of the ‘vestern 
mill output. Some small lots from Al- 
berta mills moving to British Columbia, 
Sales in the three prairie provinces are 
unimportant. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
very good, being accounted for largely by 
feeding for poultry whereas ample pastur- 
age is available for cattle. Supplies from 
western mills are somewhat freer due to 
the operations of a new Alberta mill. 
This increased volume has enabled dealers 
to ease up somewhat on the strict ration- 
ing of all sales, a condition which has 
prevailed since, the start of the year. 
Prices are unchanged; cash car quotations: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic trade _ is 
quiet, which is a normal condition at this 
time of year. No new export orders are 
reported but mills will be running on 
business in hand until the end of July. 
Prices are the ceiling. Quotations June 
22: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, 
in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats arid 
oatmeal is slow, but this is not unusual 
at this season of the year. Supplies on 
hand are moderate and sufficient to take 
eare of all domestic orders. Quotations 
June 22: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25, 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.60 per 100 lbs on June 24; 20-0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Pittsburgh: There has been no change 
in the rye flour situation. No mills will 
quote prices. In the mining districts, bak- 
ers state the call is for rye bread again 
because of the white flour shortage. They 
state very little rye flour is available 
as rye flour stocks have been at low 
ebb for many months in these districts. 
Rye flour quotations on all grades are 
nominal. 

Minneapolis: For the second week in a 
row, not a car of rye appeared in this 
market for sale. Mills are virtually idle, 
and have nothing to offer until new crop, 
when new ceilings on the grain and flour 
are looked for. 

Portland: Pure dark $6.10, Wisconsin 
ed straight $7.70, Wisconsin white patent 

Cleveland: The rye situation has not 
changed. There is no rye in jobbers’ hands, 
and very little rye flour is owned by 
bakers. 

Buffalo: Conditions are unchanged. Sell- 
ers still are out of the market. No quo- 
tations are available. 


Chicago: Business in rye flour is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Mills are all out 
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of the market, and there are no offerings. 
White patent rye $7.74, medium $7.05, 
dark $5.48. 

Philadelphia: The market rules firm with 
demand active. There is little, or none, 
offered and prices are entirely nominal. 
White patent $7.50@7.70. 

New York: No rye flour is offered and 
resales grow increasingly scarce.’ Nominal 
quotations, pure white patents °‘$7.75@ 
7.85. 


St. Louis: Prices have been withdrawn 
for the time being. Nothing to offer. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., June 21, 1946 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 8,146 893 6,885 4,245 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,314 ve 586 117 
Churchill ...... 1,878 +3 oe 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





i ee : 79 -» 1,006 1,300 
Sno re, MOE 11,416 893 8,478 5,662 
Year ago ..... 76,121 1,555 15,204 4,591 
Receipts during week ending June 21: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,240 43 996 269 
Pacific seaboard. 387 be 11 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
oe eee 9 Pi 7 9 





BOD sweevase 1,637 43 1,009 289 
Shipments during week ending June 21: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


Re A Sede. dye 78 ee ee oe 
Peer ey 401 4 359 54 
Pacific seaboard. 1,034 8 41 9 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
a RE 3 iv 36 97 





ME ocd iiaees 1,515 4 436 159 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1945, to June 21, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 180,941 3,577 60,535 38,795 
Pacific seaboard. 51,497 os meee 619 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OTR GIR as ae 770 © .. 2,411 2,008 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1, 1945, to June 21, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 223,371 4,021 67,462 37,508 
Pacific seaboard. 65,938 >a ae 485 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a ree 11,038 Toe 807 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


June June June June 
8 15 


1 
Five mills ... 23,223 2,198 
*Four mills. 


6,205 *10,746 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 15, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 


-—Wheat—, -—Corn—, ——Oats—, ——Rye—— 


- 1946 1945 1946 
Baltimore § oiv ss dee vss 1,533 1,458 1,416 


7-Barley— 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 











487 260 23 17 o« 74 2 
SSeS re ee ae 36 285 ox es on os és 250 ee e< 
Ss tS reeleneyes 5,820 4,804 327 427 717 3,186 me 946 345 466 
85) Ce ceavare 146 1,067 as 129 aid ss we ma a's .4 
a eee 189 1,852 7,359 1,257 378 2,485 144 4,285 190 1,156 
MOOR eee cae ss “3 ey fe ia a ws oe ws Cee 
in ae Rp ere eae oe gee 9,324 16,342 ve 576 680 848 19 240 238 4,375 
DOE BPOCER wi cccsocs 5,001 4,577 22 150 109 638 6% 31 es : 38 
og eae nes 1,231 2,471 219 246 o¢ e's i 
eee 2,882 5,908 e - ws “» Se “* és 
Indianapolis ......... 145 475 2,255 1,502 46 114 7 ‘0 2 TT 
mamas Olly 32... shes 3,463 8,566 1,075 1,579 62 54 47 200 103 365 
DURWAUMOO cece sees fs 248 278 19 17 3 a +» 1,676 3,128 
Minneapolis .......... 1,225 3,865 501 443 1,202 668 64 1,033 1,474 3,591 
New Orleans ....... 609 782 485 402 36 17 f % ea 
a) A erry ee 398 184 8 110 7 12 ve 200 e0 
ND gad ok 6:65 vdic bse 1,274 1,612 2,205 1,574 124 135 19 os 33 *¥ 
SR es ee 338 420 3 es es 12 ou 51 
Philadelphia ......... 1,372 1,145 1,112 120 32 44 40 101° ee “4 
on, ee”: 264 106 471 66 18 8 oe i* 3 1 
Se eee 278 1,089 427 836 75 197 os 3 7 25 
aE? bis ws ole ce abe 74 493 937 954 108 293 2 26 ee 104 
eet 1,039 2,275 ys 2 ie 4 os wt es 4 
ES” Nc teky o> cuns tee 606 225 $5 és és 
NR = 0S +0. b-acpe ne 36,609 59,829 19,435 11,298 3,864 8,729 352 7,402 4,145 13,4256 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 18 ... 190% 190% Fs 5 devs 
June 19 ... 190% 190% 
Jute 20... wees 190% 
June 21... cots Eeeee 
June 22 ... sees 390% 
June 24 ... és 60, eee 4 ore ta sw eae ote eet Gave 
-—CORN—" r RYE ‘ ° OATS . 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago 
July Sept. Jan. Mar. July Sept. July Sept July Sept. 
June 18 ... seed gees 146% 146% err ches 88 88 84 84 
June 19 ... ee i owes 146% 146% 88 88 84 84 
June 20... Be ow eres 146% 146% 88 88 84 84 
June 21... tees spa 146% 146% 88 88 84 84 
June 22 ... osew oie 146% 146% 88 88 84 84 
June 24 ... cees gues 146% 146% 88 88 84 84 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 











Seer recon ene Vv 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR MILL 
in Kansas City area; base rate $1.09 per 
hour; steady work. Address 8032, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





3 OR 4 YOUNG MEN TO TRAIN AS 
sales -engineers; ex-servicemen preferred. 
Must have sales personality, sound char- 
acter, and an engineering degree or its 
practical equivalent. Applicants should 
be prepared to receive home-office train- 
ing for approximately one year before 
settling in ‘or traveling any section of 
country. Starting salary commensurate 
with background and individual ability. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 





POSITION OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
of exports open with large flour milling 
organization with volume flour export 
trade now established. Applicant must 
possess. thorough knowledge of export 
procedure and excellent command of 
Spanish and English for dictation. Ex- 
ecutive ability sufficient to direct office 
in absence of his superior. Position now 
open, State salary expected. Address 
8022, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





ASSISTANT MILLING SUPERINTENDENT 
—Position promotes to milling superin- 
tendent. Must be experienced miller able 
to. assume. responsibility for mill lay- 
out and flow; supervise several head 
millers with emphasis on quality and 
quantity of product and efficiency of mill- 
ing operations. Man we are seeking is 
not over 45 years old, able supervisor of 
men, willing to travel and is interested 
in developing new and improved machin- 
ery and production methods. Engineer- 
ing training helpful but not necessary. 
Permanent position. Give full details, 
past experience, first letter. Address 
8029, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


Research Opportunity 


National organization, headquarters in 
Chicago, leader ‘its field, desires to 
expand Reg h activities. 
Good opportunity for chemist familiar 
with baking and Allied fields. Should 
have knowledge of bread production 
and all phases of dough fermentation 
and conditioning. Research activities 
will cover wide range of raw mate- 
rials, including fats, milk, flour and 
oxidizing agents, etc. Please furnish 
complete history of experience in your 
letter. Address 8020, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Til. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 
aera. eR RN SE = 


WANTED POSITION—HEAD MILLER 25 
years with leading mills; all kinds wheat. 
Capable. producing. good 80% extraction 
flour.. Best of references. Address 7947, 
The Northwestern. Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 




















MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
FLOUR SIFTER AND ELEVATOR — 
Model Century No. T7777 fully complete 
with motor, drive, scale, etc. Three- 
bbl capacity. All in good condition. 
Georgie Porgie Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWGorv BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—OAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
is 2, Minn. 























New Wheat 


(Continued from page 9.) 


ting needed boxcars from the East. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has named Warren Kendall, head 
of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
as agent with full authority to regu- 
late boxcar movement. The order 
became effective June 21 and expires 
Dec. 20, unless terminated sooner. 





Use Cattle Cars 


Railroads have been furnishing con- 
verted cattle cars, baggage cars, 
gondolas and wornout boxcars in an 
effort to relieve the situation, but 
considerable wheat has had to be 
piled on the ground at country sta- 
tions. The situation also has in- 
creased truck movement of grain, 
a substantial portion of which. never 
reaches normal wheat trade channels. 

The slow sales by growers of the 
wheat they are delivering tends to 
put the overflow in terminal eleva- 
tors where it may stay as “unset- 
tled” wheat for some time. 

The 3% emergency increase in rail- 
road freight rates that is soon to 
go into effect may have a slight ten- 
dency to stimulate shipment of 
wheat, but most observers doubt 
that this factor will have much in- 





QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 


COTTON & BURLAP 


© OF ALL SIZES 
© OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
© ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 
AY\mnh 
: BAG CO. 


1315 Knox Ave. N. 
Miuneapolis 11, Minnesota 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


a 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
a 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
“COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








Interested in Gisoiete Bags — Cotton, Burlap, 
Paper. What have you? 
Offer Processed Used Bags. 
What do you need? 


Write, Wire, Phone GREAT WESTERN BAG CO. 
1427 N. Broadwa St. Louis 6, Mo. 








W. J. CUNNIFF, Mer. 





fluence as against the more power- 
ful reasons on the opposite side. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors, on June 21, declared a divi- 
dend of 37%c per share on General 
Mills common stock payable Aug. 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record July 
10, 1946. This is the 72nd consecu- 
tive dividend on General Mills com- 
mon stock. 











Wheat Plan 





(Continued from page 9.) 


uncertainty over the price bill had 
been removed. Industry representa- 
tives who have talked to govern- 
ment officials in the Grain Branch 
say that there is a general feeling at 
the USDA that the set-aside provi- 
sions of WFO 144 will have to be 
lifted as soon as the price bill is 
out of the way. With the set-aside 
removed and the OPA extended for 
another period it might be possible 
for the USDA to reinstate a cer- 
tificate plan, whereby wheat would 
move to the CCC as it did previous- 
ly through regular private trade mer- 
chandising channels. 


Hardship Loans Promised 


Loans of bonus wheat for domestic 
hardship areas will be made, it was 
revealed, with permission for the 
mills to replace this wheat from 
new crop as available with no 
strings attached as to the date of 
replacement. 

Millers also brought up the ques- 
tion of private flour exports cov- 
ered by government licenses, ahd 
requested that this flour come from 
government set-aside wheat rather 
than from domestic stocks. 

Another subject referred to gov- 
ernment officials was the question 
of removing set-aside orders from 
the soft wheat producing area. Mill- 
ers pointed out that soft wheat states 
normally produce only enough to 
cover domestic needs of millers lo- 
cated in the area, and that the set- 
aside will drain off wheat supplies 
and close down mills before the end 
of the crop year. ae 





Wheat Deal 


(Continued from page 9.) 


there was “little doubt” that the dis- 
cussions now being held there be- 
tween United Kingdom and Canadian 
officials will result in a four-year 
trade agreement involving a large 
amount of wheat and that similar 
wheat agreements are on the fire with 
France and Belgium, with similar 
talks also under way with the Neth- 
erlands. The conference at Ottawa 
was still in progress on June 
24, and an announcement of the re- 
sult was expected later this week. 

In the meantime no official infor- 
mation has been available either here 
or' in Ottawa as to what the 
terms of the contract were likely to 
be. It is understood that both sides 
are desirous, of having the price sub- 
ject to renegotiation depending on the 
world wheat situation and cost of 
production. Five years has been 
mentioned as the duration of the con- 
tract and the yearly quantity of 
wheat from 150,000,000 to 180,000,- 
000 bus. A price of $1.55 bu for No. 
1 northern at Fort William has been 
persistently suggested. 

It is pointed out here that, at an 
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international meeting in London late 
in May, ‘Canadian grain representa- 
tives still favored an international 
wheat agreement embracing all the 
surplus producing countries and guar- 
anteeing a floor under the world 
wheat price. 

The importance of such an agree- 
ment to Canada, it was _ stressed, 
would lie in the fact that the bulk 
of the Canadian wheat crop is ex- 
ported and that if the bottom drops 
out of the world wheat market at 
the conclusion of the present emer- 
gency, it would affect the economy of 
Canada to a much greater degree 
than that of the United States. 

It is suggested here, therefore, that 
the agreement with Great Britain 
may be a Canadian method of forc- 
ing the issue to guarantee its ex- 
port market, the official said, but 
does not necessarily mean that Can- 
ada has closed the door to an inter- 
national agreement embracing such 
other wheat surplus countries as Ar- 
gentina, Australia and the United 
States. 


Meat, Dairy Agreement 


A weather-vane indication of the 
trend of British-Canadian trade un- 
dertakings was the week-end an-. 
nouncement from Ottawa that Can- 
ada had signed an undertaking with 
Great Britain for the disposal of sur- 
plus ham, bacon, cheese and milk at 
prices higher than received during 
the war. The agreement will run ap- 
proximately two years. A similar un- 
dertaking for beef has been discussed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending June 15, 1946, and June 16, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
qAmerican— -—in bond—, 
June June June June 


15 16 15 16 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
WEMORE  ocisess 44,793 68,440 1,710 16,598 
DONE » 6 ase kos" 21,748 12,275 rile nee 
i, EE 4,512 9,716 é 4s 1,785 
RP ee 348 7,537 19 381 
REE be okie 4,673 15,768 182 1,028 
Flaxseed .... 1,851 610 ope eee 
Soybeans .... 65,321 6,720 


Stock of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canadian markets 
June 15 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 18,000 (343,000) bus; soybeans, 
none. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, June 15, 1946, 
in bus (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... e* ie ar oe 
arn oe 216 

yi eee os we - ee 
MRUINNEE 4 5 -p-2 0-:0 5 wa Ms as 182 
OO” PSS a ae 40 os 
Milwaukee ..... ee es pn 
New York ...... 4 

BS eee 
Philadelphia 





WORMED 66 6-5-d0 6 220 3 40 182 
June 1, 1946 ... 280 os 1 209 





Fl d Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended June 15, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis... 116 93 54 3 841 401 
Duluth ..... 151 23 1 28 700 155 

Week ending June 22: 

Minneapolis... 116 113 24 21 #777 «+4117 
Duluth ..... 36 7 314 2 422 160 








Millfeed Receipts and Ship ti 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 15, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 





--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1945 4 1945 


1946 1946 
Minneapolis .. pee -++ 14,130 19,680 
Kansas City .. 50 425 1,275 5,275 
Philadelphia .. 160 120 iw'els ont 


Week ending June 22: 


Minneapolis 14,790: 18,360 


Kansas City .. 550 425 25675 4,025 
Philadelphia .. 180 100 pe ec. 
Milwaukee... 60 sam 3,870~ 4,530 
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CAKE FLOURS 


for finer, lighter, 

better - textured 

cakes... that stay 
fresh longer 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas Gity, Mo. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


maritime| MILLED' 
INVADER oe 


(HIGLUTEN) 








AUN 


Charnes of CO™ 


cg, CONRAN 


\S 
oe Manne apo 
mere 





DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











GUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














NOTE ON MOPPING UP 
* * * 


Columbus, Ohio. — Anxious that 
slogans like “Save a Slice of Bread a 
Day” recently suggested for official 
sanctioning by the Ohio state food 
conservation committee, may do ir- 
reparable harm to the breadstuffs in- 
dustries, Roy Ferguson, secretary of 
the Ohio Bakers Association, has 
countered with one of his own. It 
goes like this: 
“Conserve your food, 

Don’t waste the spread; 
Mop up your plate 

With a piece of bread.’ 














World Food Production 


(Continued from page 4.) 


being planted, conditions also favor 
some expansion in acreage. Weather 
conditions in Australia are favor- 
able for an expansion in wheat acre- 
age and the recent advance of wheat 
prices in Argentina is expected to 
stimulate additional plantings in that 
country. 

The drouth in South Africa has 
been broken and conditions have im- 
proved for the current corn crop. 
New Zealand, however, is experienc- 
ing an extensive drouth. Dairy pro- 
duction has been sharply reduced 
and it has been necessary to market 
some livestock early because of the 
pasture shortage. 





Exports and Ration Levels 


During the past three months and 
particularly since April 1, the ma- 
jority of countries have had to re- 
duce their official rations and in a 
few countries the per capita food 
supply has been reduced to danger- 
ously low levels. In China serious 
famine conditions are being experi- 
enced in many of the interior prov- 
inces and in Kwangtung. While re- 
ductions in rations have been gen- 
eral in Europe, the cut in Germany 
and Austria has been particularly 
drastic and it is in these countries 
and in Italy where the most seri- 
ous situation has arisen. 

The volume of exports of food 
moving from surplus areas has been 
at unusually high levels of recent 
months but in most countries has not 
been up to expectations. 

From both the United States and 
Canada exports thus far in 1946 are 
behind stepped-up schedules and 
while efforts are being made to in- 
crease exports, available supplies are 
limited and renewed efforts to in- 
crease the exportable supplies have 
fallen short of meeting the require- 
ments of the food-deficit areas. 

In Argentina, wheat prices have 
been low relative to the prices of 
other products and marketings have 
been very disappointing. It is hoped, 
however, that a recent advance of 
46c bu will stimulate marketings and 
provide larger quantities of .wheat 
for export. 

Revised estimates of the wheat 
crop in Australia have revealed the 
crop to be larger than was antici- 
pated earlier so that larger quanti- 
ties are available for export and 
supplies are moving out rapidly, 
mostly to the Far East. 

Exports of rice from Siam were 
held up awaiting satisfactory agree- 
ment on prices and exchange rates. 
But an agreement has been reached 
now and premiums are being offered 
for early delivery so that a prompt 
increase in exports is expected. 
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Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANIEL WEBSTER and GoLp Coin 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’s will be the best of its kind. 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


































A GOOD TRICK axe 


TWO BUTTONS and a STRING! 


A good trick and anyone can do it 

‘one simple twist of the string 
*round the lower button of the 
Tension Tie envelope and everything’ s 
under control—and locked in. 
Popular sizes carried in stock. Made 
in any size paper. 


BANCO) me Als RO) 2m Oe) =) 2) 


TENSION 
TIE 
ENVELOPE 





Ouginally BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 


500 South 5th St. Main 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

















‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 





flour, milled in one 


















of the West’s. very 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” , 
finest flour mills. 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


‘Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















Choice 


ILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 







THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn, 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
.. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” -.- - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
4 CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS a 


. QUEBEC 


CANADA CREAM ° STERLING Boe 


2G | GREAT WEST 
| BATTLE 


SS RN RR A TCO a 





morency Falls with a height of 240 feet 
is higher than Niagara. 


Located only a short distance from 
Quebec City, it is one of the many at- 
tractions in the Province of Quebec 
which is viewed annually, by thousands 
from all parts of Canada and the U.S.A. 


Particularly beautiful viewed from the 
bridge to the land of Orleans and visible 
for miles on the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence, the falls have been a land- 
mark to travellers on and along the 
St. Lawrence from earliest times. 


Source of hydro electric power today, 
it serves the needs of many industries in 
this district and in Quebec City. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR”’ *“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 










PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, ’ FLOUR MILLERS 


katch > 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, Uable Address: Established 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. “SUPERB” 1894, 


Winnipeg, Manitoba Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 























GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. | | w. §. KIMPTON & SONS 
FLOUR MILLERS Flour Millers 


Y, N.S.W., AUSTR 
SYDNEY, KN. 5... AUSTRALIA MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, ‘GILLESPIE,’ Sypnry Cables: “GuuTEN,”’ Melbourne 














| MAITLAND 
HURON 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a 













CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 


“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 





HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


: CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
SPRING WHEAT eae | binant 








WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 

| Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 3 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* * 
Head Office: Oables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 





























COATSWORTH & COOPER | Export Flour 
vg INSURANCE 


a) 
Grain and “<All Risks”? 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Feeds ee “Tapert and Deasestic ey 


Ocean and Lake Insurance 





Exporters and Transportation 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 

TORONTO, CANADA Export Fiour Handling 
Western Assurance 





ATS - WHEAT-He is geet 


gi \t Ag VITA- -B (sree *: 6 ee ee” LTD. 
TONIK WHEAT GERM 








n 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & oes. | INC., 
American A 




















gents 
111 John Street, New York 





Grain Shippers 









eras on Domestic and, Export ee 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS. CO. LIMITED TORONTO ELEVATORS RC, PRATT 
Expc er 
MONTREAL - CANADA LIMITED FLOUR. CEREALS, FEEDS 








MILLS AT MONTREAL - FORT babi conse Renin - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT Toronto 
ABLE ADDR ed a ALL CODES USEL 


Canada os Kings Str 


rORONTO, € AD 








* 
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pee IT’S IN THE RECORD 









LIMITED 
and Importers 


hee 


\ 


AY 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


iia: Bin ee 


) t OTTON J UTE # ROLLED OATS 
Aga, J 
vgn BAGS | OATMEAL 
sual & T WINES JS 








\ 
SS Re, 


\ 











WINNIPEG — petennn 92\ R e 
babes VANCOUVER 2 obin Hood Flour 
SS ae ee Mills Limited 
oe eas! Me ae a Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL « MONCT 


EASTERN-EXf RT FFICE MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN( VER 











MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA Since 1837 


r ot —_—— 


SALEs OFFICE 


; BO ccccsisiccune ee on u James! hichardsan & Sons 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
Z 4 M / rT é& oa 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 





Q WINNIPEG + CANADA 
\ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 





SS we 
—- = 








OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE i A G © COTTON BAGS | 


IN CANADA COTTON 


ms Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 79 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC ee 
















































* * * 





It’s safer to be certain of your flour 





quality with well known brands like 





Western Star, Kansas Star and Golden 





Crest. You will find them always 






made from sound baking wheats by 






milling experts who possess the best of 






equipment and experienced knowledge. 






7 * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* 


















STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmE~Ewvans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Two hillbillies were in a city for 
the first time in their lives and had 
wandered into an art gallery. They 
came to a large room where Egyptian 
art was exhibited and in one case 
was a mummy upon which hung a 
card reading: “B.C. 57.” 

“Naow whut do they mean, I won- 
der, Lem?” said one. 

“Waal,” replied Lem, 


“ VA 
:; I 
f in 
6 
SS 
= | 
).../f 
ek, f j 
\ 
A 


“I guess us 


_ how thet’s th’ number o’ th’ otter- 


mobile thet kilt ’im.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The colt was telling his mother 
about his day’s experience. Seems 
he was out cantering with a little 
thin man who felt nice on his back. 
Crossing a creek, however, there was 
a collision with another horse who 
was toting a 250-pounder. Both rid- 
ers fell off and remounted on the 
wrong horses. 

“After that,” wept the colt, “I had 
a most awful time.” 

“Well, it’s your own fault,” scolded 
the mother horse. “How many times 
have I told you never to change men 
in midstream?” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


“My son went to New York 10 
years ago to make his fortune.” 

“And what is he worth now?” 

“T really don’t know for certain, 
but the authorities are offering $1,000 
for information about him.” 


o¢ ¢ 


“I do wish you’d shave that mus- 
tache off, Williams,” complained a 
farmer’s wife. “You look just like 
Hitler.” 

“Don’t worry, dear,” Williams re- 
plied meekly. “Our neighbors know 
I’m no dictator.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“TI should think our scientists could 
find good substitutes for butter,” said 
the young bride upon being told by 
the grocer that he was all out. 

“In time they probably will,” said 
the grocer. “However, we've still got 
three good substitutes.” 

“What are they?” she asked. 

“Peanut butter, margarine and go- 
ing to mother’s for dinner.” 


e$?¢¢ 


“At our church meeting each wom- 
an contributed $5 which she had 
earned herself by hard. work. I got 
mine from my husband,” gushed Mrs. 
Jones. 

“T wouldn’t call that hard work,” 
said Mrs. Smith. 

'“That’s because you don’t know 
my husband!” came the quick retort. 


¢¢¢ 


The young hubby wrote home to 
his wife: “Made foreman—a* feather 
in my cap.” Next month he wrote 
again: “Made manager — another 
feather in my cap.” ‘Two months 
later he wired, saying: ‘“Fired—send 
money for train fare.” 

She wired back in six words, say- 
ing: “Use your feathers and fly 
home.” 
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FLOUR—GRAIN PRODUCTS | 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJ.OUR vomesric 


31st and Chestnut. Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSauue Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O, Box 646 








KELLY-ERICKSON CQ. 
Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S, 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited, 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorrEacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,’’ London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLom4,'' Glasgow 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 





Cable pyrnene “TP RONTOPRI, ” London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B OC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F, business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
— BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 





42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 





Established 1874 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” 





All Codes Used. Bankers: 


Amsterdamsche Bank 


GRIPPELING & ‘VERKLEY N. vo 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Byerip, Amsterdam 


A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FgELIXCOHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS 


OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. 


N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: 


“Visco” 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”’ Amsterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, ‘a 
Working Norway, ‘Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 








68 Constitution Street ERITH | Cables: Puri,” Dundee Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) Taek Lee 
N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC, 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. . 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


~ Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Sou of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEE 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Cable Address: “ Jos’’ 
Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 

l 


Codes: 


P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 

References:~ 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport”’ 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 





We are always in the Market for — 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK CITY 














VELLYAawta 
comin orchandisers 
CHICAGO 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO — 








ANALYSES 


co | 
| 
FLOUR—CEREAL-—GRAIN | 
| 
| 


Dependable, Prompt Sers 


Siebel Institute of Tec hatlinns 


VT r 
160 Nor 








FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Have you heard how, with 80% extraction, Agenc, Novadclox and N-Richment-A 
33 are more important than ever in producing a fully matured, brighter, 
more uniformly enriched flour? Have you heard, too, how, with 80% extraction, 


- the N-A nationwide staff of flour specialists with headquarters in our 





new Chicago building is more than ever anxious to help you with your 
ss increased flour treatment problems? If you fave, you know 


51 that the tougher the job, the more valuable is N-A’s Flour Service. 





32 If you Aaven't, just call your nearest N-A Representative. 
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